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Skyscrapers and super- 
markets quicken tempo of genteel 
mountain capital. 


PSI Molo fulileticehitela 
and devoted farming produce top 
quality coffee . . . at prices you 
can afford. 


Treasure troves, 
twenty-pound tarpon and _ skin 
diving in the unspoiled Caymans. 


Citizens join hands to 
boost community living standards. 








ere’s the core of a business empire. The 
men on this one floor control sugar mills 
and refineries, a candy factory, cattle ranches 
‘and a hotel. They spend over a million a year 
for machinery imports alone. 


The man in Room 902 holds the purse strings 
to a private fortune estimated at $30,000,000. 
He is as interested in current events and 
business developments as your customers in 
Milwaukee, but he’s a born-and-bred Latin 
American, and speaks Spanish, of course. 
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You know how your ads in Time, U.S. News, 
Business Week or Fortune cut down sales re- 
sistance in Detroit, Muncie and Peoria. You 
can get to Hernando Caicedo in Cali, Colom- 
bia—and men like him all over Latin America— 
in the same way through his newsmagazine. 


Next time you’re in Cali—or Caracas, or Sao 
Paulo—talk magazines with the local entre- 
preneurs. You'll find they rely on Visién. And 
you'll reach common — fast when your 
product is advertised in . 






































BRAZIL 


. . . Rumors circulating in several 
Latin countries that Soviet Minister 
of Economic Affairs, A. I. Mikoyan, 
would pay a visit to Brazil have been 
denied by Brazilian Foreign Ministry 
spokesman Edmundo Barbosa da Sil- 
va. The speculation had _ been 
prompted by reports in French and 
Mexican newspapers. 

Nevertheless, Barbosa da_ Silva, 
who is chief of the Foreign Ministry’s 
economic department, did not entire- 
ly close the door on the possibility of 
increased Russo-Brazilian business. 
Although a reported agreement to ex- 
change coffee for Russian wheat had 
previously been denied officially, Bar- 
bosa da Silva told the press that there 
is an “ever-growing possibility” of 
Brazil expanding its foreign trade 
with all nations. He added that this 
could mean increased trade with East- 
ern Europe as well as with Latin 
America. Then, notwithstanding de- 
nial of a scheduled visit by Mikoyan, 
the economic department chief said, 
“Evidently, if the Soviet Minister 
comes to Brazil, there will be no im- 
pediments with regard to trade talks.” 

Meanwhile, trade talks continued 
in Rio with a delegation from East 
Germany. The principal objective of 
the German negotiators reportedly is 
the conclusion of a multilateral trade 
agreement between Brazil and Soviet 
satellites Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and East Germany. Working 
model is said to be the bilateral trade 
and payment agreements Brazil now 
has with Poland and Czechoslovakia. 
If such an agreement does come into 
being, Brazil might well be expected 
to shed its inhibitions about doing 
business directly with Moscow. 


. .. Brazil may boost its state count 
to 21 if a recent manifesto proclaimed 
in Porto Nacional becomes reality. 
The proposal advocates that the mu- 
nicipalities washed by the rivers San- 
ta Teresa, Cana Brava, Parana, To- 
cantins and Araguaia separate from 


OUTLOOK 


Goiaz state to form the new state of 
Tocantins. 

With a population of 300,000, 
abundant mineral resources and ex- 
cellent range lands, this new state 
would be one of the wealthiest in the 
country. 


BOLIVIA 


... A vigorous effort is being made 
to increase Bolivian oil shipments to 
neighboring Peru and Brazil by top- 
drawer salesmen of Yacimientos Pe- 
troliferos Bolivianos: José Paz Estens- 
soro, president of the nationally 
owned YPB, and Eduardo Hinojosa, 
manager. Talking point with Brazil is 
expansion of an existing barter ar- 
rangement which exchanges Bolivian 
oil for Brazilian machinery, sanitary 
articles and other items. 

But Brazil’s own petroleum indus- 
try is developing rapidly. Recently, 
President Juscelino Kubitschek an- 
nounced that the country’s oil fields 
will pump out more than 5% million 
barrels this year, almost triple 1955’s 
production. How close this will bring 
Brazil to self-sufficiency is open to 
question; one, however, that must be 
resolved before the likelihood of suc- 
cess for Messrs. Paz Estenssoro and 
Hinojosa can be determined. 


BRAZIL-COLOMBIA 


. . . The world’s two largest coffee 
producers are presenting a united 
front, for the moment at least, in re- 
gard to their principal money crop. 
Meeting in Mexico City with members 
of the Coffee Federation of Latin 
America, non-members Brazil and Co- 
lombia signed a declaration supporting 
a proposed international coffee agree- 
ment. (See LAR, June 1956.) 

The proposed agreement, now un- 
der consideration by an OAS econom- 
ic subcommittee, is aimed toward sta- 
bilization of the coffee market through 


minimum price levels and maximum 
production-import quotas. The Mexi- 
co City declaration also received the 
moral support of observers from Bri- 
tain, France, Belgium, Portugal and 
Liberia. But the United States, the 
world’s major coffee customer, still 
was not buying the idea of a coffee 
price pact. 


VENEZUELA 


. . . Further definition of Russia’s 
changing posture towards the West 
may be apparent from the 10th assem- 
bly session of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization currently meet- 
ing in Caracas. Although the Soviet 
Union has given no sign that it in- 
tends to apply for membership in the 
organization, presence of her observ- 
ers at the meeting prompted svecula- 
tion that Russia may now be interested 
in entering civil aviation agreements 
with the West. 

One straw in the wind: Current ne- 
gotiations by Pan American Airways 
at the invitation of the Soviet Union 
for a United States-Moscow flight. If 
agreement is reached it would seem 
probable that Latino civil aviation 
leaders, always on the sharp lookout 
for new business, will be open to dis- 
cussion on the inauguration of air 
service to Moscow from other capi- 
tals of the Americas. 


COLOMBIA 


. . . The smoldering feud between 
Colombia’s press and the administra- 
tion of Lieutenant General Gustavo 
Rojas Pinilla flickered anew during a 
government-sponsored national press 
congress in Bogota. Ostensibly called 
to draft a plan fixing the nation’s atti- 
tude on press freedom, the two-day 
meeting got off to an inauspicious be- 
ginning with the arrest in Bogota of 
Hernando Santos Castillo, managing 
editor of Intermedio, new name of El 
Tiempo, which was closed by the gov- 
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ernment last year. Santos, a nephew of 
Eduardo Santos, owner of the paper 
and a former President of Colombia, 
was reportedly charged with possess- 
ing subversive documents. 

This incident together with other 
disturbing occurrences led many of 
the country’s Liberal-inclined news- 
papers to abstain from attending the 
congress. Thirteen opposition papers 
issued a proclamation condemning the 
meeting’s agenda as a “systematic plan 
to destroy the privately owned press in 
Colombia.” 

One factor which gave rise to this 
cry of alarm was the announce- 
ment by the government that it has 
contracted for construction of three 
paper mills, expected to be producing 
newsprint by mid-1958. Control of 
such a vital ingredient of journalism 
by the government could serve to sti- 
fle further the voice of the opposition 
press while at the same time nourish- 
ing a chain of government-owned pa- 
pers. 

To representatives of 21 newspapers 
attending the press congress, President 
Rojas Pinilla in an opening speech 
made these remarks: 
> Freedom of the press is favored, 

but censorship must be applied to 

counteract attitudes of certain news- 
papers that provide “causes for 
hatred.” 

> The campaign of the foreign press 
against his regime is deplorable, 
particularly since “methods of un- 
acceptable moral intimidation are 
being used.” 


> Normally will return to the coun- 


try once Colombian newspapermen 
realize their “obligation toward Co- 
lombia and America.” 


ARGENTINA 


.. . Payments of Argentina’s whop- 
ping trade debts in Europe are ex- 
pected to flow more smoothly with the 
effecting of an agreement signed last 
month between Argentina and nine of 
her creditor-nations on the Continent: 
Austria, Belgium, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, The Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Sweden and Switzerland. 

The mechanics of the plan are quite 
simple: Foreign exchange credits in 
any of the signatory nations may be 
transferred to any other in settlement 
of trade bills and other obligations; in 
effect, a signing over of credit rights. 
Free from the necessity of direct trad- 
ing with each of her European credit- 
ors, Argentina now has far wider lati- 
tude in developing her foreign trade 
pattern. Authors of the agreement 
hope that in consequence the major 
part of Argentina’s $520 million trade 
debt with these countries be paid off 
over a 10-year period. 

More negotiations must follow, 
however, in the form of bilateral 
agreements to cover peculiarities of 
each debt settlement. Of great signi- 
ficance is the fact that Germany, a 
$180 million creditor, has not entered 
the agreement. The Bonn government 
simply says it is not yet ready to join. 
Denmark, however, will participate af- 
ter certain “legal complications” have 
been ironed out. 
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CAPITALS OF THE AMERICAS 


Travelling throughout the Americas today makes it increasingly 
difficult to reconci'e the present with the past. Perhaps basically the 
thinking and the traditions bear some resemblance to the past. But 
physically there is little to remind one of those other days. 


And by other days is not necessarily meant thirty or forty years 
ago. But in some instances only a few years ago. It was not in antiquity 
that it was quite proper to inquire if a city had a hotel. In many in- 
stances the pension—or boarding house—was the one and only ac- 
commodation for the traveller. 


Now all that has been changed. Now the inquiry has switched to 
which is the best hotel in the city. 


The same is true as to whether it was even possible to get to some 
of the more interior cities. Actually, during the past five years the 
Americas have expanded at a rate unprecedented in the march of 
history. Giant cities now stand where yesterday there was only a 
s'eepy, untouched country village. Railroads and highways are push- 
ing into areas which heretofore were unreachable—except by air. 


All of the full impact of this tremendous development is reflected 
in the expansion of the capital cities of the Americas. Nor is it re- 
stricted to capital cities alone. Second and third and fourth cities are 
rising to contest the importance of the capitals. Monterrey staunchly 
insists that its industrialization is greater than that of Mexico City; Sao 
Paulo argues that Rio de Janeiro may be the capital of Brazil but that 
Sao Paulo is the number one city. Madellin makes the same claim in 
Colombia so far as Bogota is concerned. And so it goes. 


In this march of progress what has happened to these capital cities? 
What were they like once? How were they born? What are they like 
now? What are the growing problems they face? How do the people 
live . . . and how do they play? 


Beginning this month LATIN AMERICAN REPORT will spotlight 
one capital city. We will take you with us to outline the geographic 
features, the cultural background, the history, the thinking . . . and 
we touch on the future. We will of course discuss moments of crises. 
Moments which give richness and depth and strength to the cities. 


Greatness is spawned from the crucible of tragedy, not from the gaiety 
of happiness. 


In our journey to the cities throughout the Americas, we will first 
visit Bogota, Colombia. Next month Mexico City, the capital of Mex- 
ico, and after that we will journey to Havana, capital of the island 
Republic of Cuba: The series will continue until we have visited 
every capital in all of the Americas. 
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Dear Sir: M 


What is wrong??? I get magazines 
from London, N. Y. and Chicago on 
time, always; why is it that oldtimers 
at the game like you can’t do the 
same? : 

Here’s one thing I must tell you: 
The information about the Pan Amer- 
ican Highway Road that you pub- 
lished in your April issue is ABSO- 


LUTELY WRONG: This highway, as gr 
far as Mexico is concerned—I bet the zi 
dope about other countries is wrong, di 
too—has been completely and perfect- Ic 
ly PAVED up to San Cristdbal de las IV 
Casas since 1953!! | HAVE TRAV- A 
ELLED ON IT; I KNOW. jo 

Why don’t you get someone that 
will give you the correct dope for the nk 
mag regarding Latin America? su 
How do you react to these “intromi- th 


siones”? Whatever your reply, I eager- di 
ly look for it! SI 





















C. Z. Rosas ToRRES 





Mexico City 


and here’s why: 


Each year, more and more shippers learn of the time-saving, EDITOR’S NOTE: LAR appreciates 
money-saving advantages of the Port of New Orleans. Why reader Rosas’ observation on the pre- 
not turn these advantages to your company’s benefit? sent status of the road in Mexico and 
is now checking with governmental 


v4 Lower inland freight rates to or from Mid-Continent U.S.A. sources on both sides of the border. 
y Regular sailings to all world ports; nearly 4,000 last year. Our latest information is that portions 
y Fast, safe handling—lowest insurance rates in America. are hard-surfaced, hence passable all 
ys Shipside delivery from 8 major rail lines, 46 truck lines, year, but not paved, as indicated on 

50 barge lines. map (LAR, April 1956). We take the 
Savings up to 50% on freight forwarding charges. a ponae Sees oe aan, 

Et I aOR ut we do appreciate the compliment 
4 Quicl P ys. of being called “oldtimers.” We hope 
Foreign Trade Zone #2. 


some day to be able to qualify as such. 


For full particulars about the competitive advantage New a ne ae een 


, é welcome—favorable or not. 
Orleans offers you, write: Director of Commerce, Board | 


of Commissioners of the Port of New Orleans, 2 Canal 
Street, New Orleans, U.S.A. 


Ship via —enkenth teen 


PORT OF 
NEW ORLEANS 
U.S.A. 


Dear Sir: 


I, together with several friends that 
with me have perused this magazine, 
have found it very interesting, concise | 
and very nicely edited. 

Its sections “Outlook,” “Washington 
Letter,” and “Opportunities for In- 
vestment” give the readers a very com- 














Latin American Report, d 





prehensive knowledge of business and 
political trends in the Nations to the 
south. 

I sincerely wish to congratulate you 
for such a fine magazine 


Epuarpo D. HERNANDEZ 
Consul General of Cuba 
Miami, Fla. 


Dear Sir: 


The Latin American Report fills a 
great need today, for this fine maga- 
zine gives a clear view of business con- 
ditions and possibilities in Latin Amer- 
ica all in a most effective and attract- 
ive format. For a beginner, Latin 
American Report is a mature, expert 
job. 

William G. Gaudet’s editorial pro- 
nouncement, “beginning with this is- 
sue we will re-enact some incident of 
the past so that the developments to- 
day can be better understood,” is the 
smartest publishing policy I have seen 
in such a magazine as yours, for some 
time. 








duly, 1956 


Hemingway would approve of your 
article on bullfighting, and “Outlook” 
lives up to its title as it gives one a 
most clear and helpful view of Latin 
American and world business condi- 
tions and developments. 

Congratulations to the Staff of 
Latin American Report, and since I 
don’t know Spanish yet, may I not of- 
fer the old Roman toast of long life 
and happiness, 

Ad Multos Annos! 


ROUSSEAU VAN VOORHIES 


Encyclopaedia Britannica 
New Orleans, La. 


Dear Sir: 


It is quite true that the present tax 
structures in the various American Re- 
publics grant certain tax concessions 
to the United States investor that the 
law in this country does not permit 
him to take full advantage of. This, as 
Mr. Gaudet points out, has been the 
subject of much discussion and I feel 
that the time is soon coming when 
some positive action will be taken to 
remedy the situation. Your calling at- 
tention to it once more is therefore 
a most useful contribution. 


JORGE HAZERA 
Chargé d’Affaires 
Embassy of Costa Rica 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 


Please send me a bundle of the 
June issue. I wish to send this valu- 
able magazine to friends in Canada, 
Sweden and Australia. If each sub- 
scriber would do a little thing like 
this, it would give our magazine a 
great impetus. Good luck, LATIN 
AMERICAN REPORT! I have been 
waiting for you for 10 years. 


Axel Starby 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Other subscribers, 
please take note. 


Goods from ALL 
the WORLD... 
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Save Time and Money— 
Make One Buying Trip 





In this famed market- 
place you will find goods 
from all parts of the United 
States and from practically 
every country in the world. 

This convenient concen- 
tration makes possible sur- 
prising savings on your 
buying trips. 

Next time, make your 
first stop at the Interna- 
tional Trade Mart. 

Write now for facts a- 
bout how this unique in- 
stitution can serve your 
business. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART 





NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 
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July, 1956 
Washington, D.C. 


ATOMS FOR THE LAMPS OF AMERICA... 


Atomic energy as a source of electrical power is looming for Latin America. 
Washington sources believe that within three to five years important atomic devel- 
opments may take place in several Latin American countries. 


Recently Brazil appeared to be a good bet to lead the field in signing with 
the United States an agreement for the contained Uranium-235 to fuel atomic re- 
actors. But negotiations lagged. These agreements must be before Congress for 
30 days for scrutiny and possible protest before going into effect. Since Congress 
adjourns soon, it will be next year before Brazilian-U.S. agreement can become 
effective. 


Two atomic reactors have recently been ordered from U.S. manufacturers 
by American & Foreign Power Company for use in Latin America. Executive Vice- 
President H. W. Balgooyen declined to identify the two countries destined to get the 
reactors. But Washington observers feel they will be Brazil and Mexico, two coun- 
tries where American & Foreign Power has heavy investments. 


Glenn L. Martin Company of Baltimore also announced a contract to build a 
12, 000-kilowatt reactor for the Dominican Republic. Dominican strongman Rafael 
L, Trujillo announced the contract at the same time, and added that this atomic po- 
wer plant would be the first in Latin America. 


Several Latin American countries, including Brazil and the Dominican Re- 
public, have agreements with the United States for construction of research reactors. 
But each agreement provides for release of only six kilos (13.2 pounds) of enriched 
uranium, the minimum standard quantity with which research can be carried out on 
experimental basis. 


Eisenhower has set aside 20, 000 kilograms (22 tons) of contained Uranium- 
235 for sale to friendly governments under his ''atoms-for-peace'"' program. A typi- 
cal agreement, such as that with Australia, provides for sale of 500 kilograms of 
uranium enriched up to 20 percent in the fissionable isotope of U-235. Of this, up 
to six kilograms may be enriched as high as 90 percent. These agreements also 
provide against diversion of U-235 to non-peaceful uses. 


The United States Government is eager to see Latin American Governments 
participate in development of atomic power under this program. 
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Washington Letter 





DOUBLE TAXATION 


State Department hopes recently concluded agreement with Honduras for a- 
voiding double taxation will be duplicated in other Latin American countries. The 
agreement, which is designed to eliminate practice of both the United States and 
Honduras taking full tax bite from income of U.S. firms operating in Honduras, is 
the first such agreement in Latin America. .It is also the first between the United 
States and any underdeveloped country in the world. Such treaties exist between the 
United States and several highly-developed European countries, but identical docu- 
ments could not be applied in Latin America because of totally different tax struc- 
ture and procedures. 


Discussions with Mexico and Cuba for similar treaties have spurted and 
lagged for several years but have never reached treaty-drafting stage. Agreement 
with Honduras will set valuable precedent, may spur talks with other countries. 


Prospect of paying only one tax on one income will also be great incentive to 
North American venture capital to invest in Latin America. 
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ARGENTINE ECONOMIC MISSION 


Washington rolled out the red carpet for the Buenos Aires mission in search 
of help in bailing Argentine economy out of the financial chaos wrought during the 
Peron Decade. 


The mission, headed by Argentine Central Bank President Dr. Carlos Coll 
Benegas, discussed the River Plate situation with an American group from the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, and Agriculture, and the Export-Import Bank. The 
American group, headed by State's Chief of Office of South American Affairs 
Maurice Bernbaum, was impressed with Coll's economic and financial acumen and 
evidence of sound homework before flying to Washington. 


Argentina is considered a poor risk for large U.S. loans because of: 1) de- 
pletion of hard-currency reserves; and 2) her chief exports of wheat and meat do 
’ not sell well to wheat-rich, meat-rich U.S., hence she earns too few dollars to 
service big dollar loans. However, political stock of Aramburu Government is so 
high in Washington that big loans will no doubt be forthcoming. 


CONSENSUS: Argentina may get as much as $150, 000, 000 from Export- 
Import Bank and still more from World Bank. Bank and International Monetary 
Fund have virtually accepted Argentine membership bid and River Plate Govern- 
ment is expected to be a full-fledged member in time to attend Bank and Fund's 
annual September meeting. 
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Mexican Hacienda... Shipbuilding... 
Real Estate Development.. . 
Reclaimed Rubber . . . Bananas 


(Publication of offerings does not 
necessarily constitute either endorse- 
ment or recommendation by the pub- 
lishers. Available additional details 
may be obtained by writing to the Di- 
rector, Investment Proposals, Latin- 
American Reports, Inc., P. O. Box 
2567, New Orleans 16, Louisiana.) 


MEXICO 


Hacienda 


Proposal: To purchase hacienda lo- 
cated in the state of San Luis Potosi 
about 63 miles from the town of Car- 
denas by resurfaced asphalt road. Al- 
so near Pan American Highway and 
on San Luis Potosi to Tampico rail 
route. Approximately 30,000 acres 
comprising three separate tracts, as 
follows: 16,000 acres bordering on 
the Santa Maria River; 7,000 acres 
in the foothills of the Sierra Chacua- 
la; and 7,000 acres in the mountains 
(wooded and grazing lands). Deep al- 
luvial soil, rich in organic material 
and varying in depth from 18 to 30 
feet in the lowlands; somewhat more 
shallow in the foothills, but all work- 
able. The Santa Maria River, which 
divides the states of San Luis Potosi 
and Queretaro, bounds the property 
on the south for nine miles and is a 
permanent source of water. In the 
highlands, small rivers descending 
from the Sierra Chacuala provide nat- 
ural irrigation. 

The climate is warm, never freez- 
ing temperatures. Rainy season from 
June to September with approximately 
48 inches of rainfall. Vegetation: 
grass and pastures; timber includes 
poplar and red cedar. 

Property may be purchased free 
and clear; settlement charges to be 
paid by purchaser. There is to be no 
division of the property. However, if 
someone is interested in a cattle ranch- 


ing venture and can bring in the cat- 
tle, the owner will consider partner- 
ship on a 50-50 basis. Exact terms of 
sale or partnership to be left to per- 
sonal negotiation. 


Background: Now under cultivation 
are bananas, sugar cane, rice, corn, 
beans, potatoes, papaya, citrus fruit. 
Highlands are suitable for growing cit- 
rus fruit, coffee trees, chile, corn and 
beans. 

Average yields (approximate fig- 
ures): Winter corn—3,000 pounds 
per acre; Corn (rainy season)—2,200 
pounds per acre; Beans—700 pounds 
per acre; Potatoes—300 pounds per 
acre; Rice (June to November)— 
3,000 pounds per acre. In winter, 
beans and potatoes are grown with 
corn. There are two harvests a year. 


Outlook: This is an extremely well 
presented proposal; owner has avail- 
able for prospective purchaser or part- 
ner a detailed accounting of exactly 
what return produce is bringing on to- 
day’s market. Also, owner has made 
a systematic exploration of the soil 
and can present information as to the 
exact depth of alluvial deposits 
throughout the property. 

The pastures in the cleared moun- 
tain region make the prospects for 
combining cattle ranching with the al- 
ready established productive farming 
in the lower—richer soil—section of 
the property appear very favorable. 

The commercial value of the pro- 
perty will increase with the completion 
of the federal highway from San Luis 
Potosi through Ciudad del Maiz to 
Tampico. 


Real Estate Development 


Proposal: To finance sale of lots 
and building of homes in established 
subdivisions located in the city of 
Aguascalientes, 364 miles northwest 
of Mexico City. Estate offers for sale 
three subdivisions and a tract of land, 
totaling some 300,000 square meters. 


Background: Aguaszalientes, with 
a population of 100,000, lies at an al- 
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titude of 6,280 feet among volcanic 
hills. The climate is very mild. Aver- 
age temperature—64.2 degrees; aver- 
age rainfall—20.9 inches. It is one of 
the principal cities on the National 
Railways route and the Pan American 
Highway passes through the city. 
There is an airport. A smelter and 
brickyard are located near the land of- 
fered for development and building 
materials are available. Subdivisions 
will be suitable for the construction of 
medium-priced homes. 


Outlook: Already firmly established 
in Mexico City, surburban living is 
taking hold throughout the country, 
and development projects of this na- 
ture have proved very successful. 

The Aguascalientes region has long 
been considered the chili pepper cen- 
ter of Mexico. It has also in recent 
years become the heart of the grape- 
growing country, especially cham- 
pagne grapes, and brewing and dis- 
tilling have become important local in- 
dustries, along with wool and cotton 
mills, tobacco factories, and potteries. 
Principal agricultural products are 
wheat, corn, beans, tomatoes, garlic 
and olives. Great interest has been 
aroused in the region through federal 
and state cooperation in developing 
agricultural production as well as in- 
dustry. In this area of rapidly expand- 
ing industry and agriculture with an 
attendant steady increase in popula- 
tion growth, the. need for medium- 
priced housing is uppermost in the 
minds of community planners. 


VENEZUELA 


Shipbuilding and Purchase of Vessels 


Proposal: Three projects for using 
vessels in freight traffic in the Carib- 
bean Sea. May be considered separate- 
ly or as a unit. 


Project No. 1—Requires capital in- 
vestment of $200,000 to purchase a 
vessel (about 1500 tons deadweight; 
year 1942-1948; speed 10 miles per 
hour); to finance expenses and fees 
of an expert ship inspector in pur- 
chasing the vessel in Europe; and to 
defray costs of delivering vessel to the 
Caribbean. Registration to be in the 
name of investor(s); naval stock 
company may be formed at option of 
investors. Reimbursement of capital 
in six years with payment of interest 
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at the rate of 10 percent per annum. 
Estimated monthly profit on opera- 
tions of vessel: $11,000 minimum. 


Project No. 2—Requires capital in- 
vestment of $500,000 to purchase ves- 
sel (about 2500 tons deadweight; year 
1945-1948; speed 12 miles per hour) 
and to cover delivery expenses. Reim- 
bursement of capital in eight years 
and four months with payment of in- 
terest at the rate of six percent per 
annum. 


Project No. 3—Requires capital in- 
vestment of $600,000 if Panamanian 
flag is preferred or alternatively $278, 
400 if Italian flag is accepted. Dis- 
position of capital: to build a vessel 
of about 1500 tons deadweight in an 
Italian shipyard known to the sponsor. 
Delivery from 12 to 14 months from 
date of commitment. If acceptable to 
investor, a shipping company would 
be established in Trieste. Forty-nine 
percent of shares issued would belong 
to the investors; administration and 
management of the vessel to be re- 
tained in Caracas. 


Background: The sponsor of these 
projects is a highly respected Marine 
Consultant in Caracas. A Master Mar- 
iner, he has long experience in trade, 
insurance, shipbuilding and every 
phase of shipping operations. 


Outlook: Postwar economic devel- 
opments in Caribbean countries have 
boosted measurably surface cargo 
movement throughout the area, hence 
the demand for small tonnage vessels 
has increased. The shortage of these 
vessels has been rendered more acute 
by the withdrawal of many of 
the European-flagged vessels from the 
area, which previously were available 
for charter by American operators. 
The sponsor contends that a pro- 
longation of this shipping capacity 
shortage will have a direct repercus- 
sion on North Americans who have 
invested ‘in the development of natural 
resources and industry in the Carib- 
bean countries. In view of expanded 
traffic needs, the demand for small 
tonnage vessels makes the prospects of 
this venture appear very favorable. 


COLOMBIA 


Rubber Reclamation Plant 


Proposal: United States stock parti- 


cipation is invited in the organization 
of a corporation to establish a factory 
to process reclaimed rubber. It is pro- 
posed that 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock be issued at par value of 
$2.25 per share. Corporation is to be 
initially capitalized at $45,000; further 
capitalization to be authorized as re- 
quired. 


Background: Ibagué has been sug- 
gested as the plant site. A city of 100,- 
ooo with an average temperature of 
72 degrees, it is considered ideal since 
the markets and raw material sources 
in Bogoté, Cali, and Medellin are 
equally accessible (about a five-hour 
drive to each of these cities). Here, 
too, power, water, land, and labor are 
all available at reasonable costs. 
Ibagué is located on a direct and con- 
tinuous rail line to Bogota. 

It is estimated that about 25 work- 
ers and 10 administrative people will 
be required. 

Old tires and other forms of scrap 
rubber, as well as the oil of a coal tar 
derivative and other necessary raw 
materials are available. 


Outlook: There are no other rubber 
reclamation plants in Colombia at the 
present time. There are many techni- 
cal advantages to reclaimed rubber, 
which is used by the tire, shoe, auto- 
mobile battery and other industries. 
Over 1000 tons are consumed annual- 
ly, all of which must now be imported. 
And a growing demand is envisioned 
due to the establishment this year of 
two new tire companies. 

The government will probably grant 
duty protection to this new basic in- 
dustry. 


ECUADOR 


Banana Dehydration Plant 


Proposal: To finance the expansion 
of a company engaged in the dehydra- 
tion of bananas in Guayaquil. 

Desires capital investment of $35,- 
000. Terms are subject to negotiation: 
A straight loan secured by a mort- 
gage on the building. Alternatively 
stock participation is invited. Com- 
pany would welcome technical and 
managerial assistance. 

Disposition of capital: to construct 
a new plant which will produce a min- 
imum of 40 tons of dehydrated banan- 
as per month. 


Background: The first banana de- 


hydration plant in Ecuador was es- 
tablished in 1948 by this company, 
but was sold recently because of in- 
sufficient facilities. Its capacity for 
producing a maximum of 10 tons per 
month could not meet the growing 
demands of European markets. 

New procedures have been devel- 
oped whereby bananas can be dehy- 
drated in the same manner as other 
fruits while still retaining the charac- 
teristic flavor and nutritive value of 
the banana. 

The principal stockholder and pres- 
ident of the company is a highly re- 
spected consultant engineer. 


Outlook: An accounting of orders 
from the European markets indicates 
that 60 tons per month can be easily 
sold. The expanded new facilities, the 
retention by this company of patents 
involving new production procedures, 
and the protection of the product in 
the European market under an es- 
tablished trade mark appear to favor 
the success of this project. 


Excellent Opportunity 
for Safe Investment 


Old established office equipment 
importers in Bogotdé, Colombia, 
S. A. seek capital, approximately 
$100,000.00, to start plant to man- 
ufacture steel furniture and other 
allied sheet metal products such as 
steel shelving, etc. These items can 
now be made in Colombia under 
most favorable conditions just cre- 
ated by high import duty on all such 
manufactured items imported from 
abroad. Capital will be invested in 
real estate, a plant building and 
modern new machinery. First class 
references and royalty arrangement 
ready from prominent American 
office equipment concern, if desired 
(Globe Wernicke, Cincinnati, Ohio). 
Collaboration desired from possible 
investors or associates in technical 
or administrative well paid local 
positions. 
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An audacious moment of courage . . . a calculated risk against 





overwhelming odds . . . a well turned phrase to inspire the 
struggle for freedom. These are the 
great moments of history. Here 


is the tale of such a moment 





Battle is a crucible . . . impartial, 
unyielding. In its heat and flame cour- 
age is sternly tried, character is forged 
and tempered not in terms of victory 
or defeat, but rather in terms of 
whether the job to be done has been 
done. This is the measure of people 
and of nations, and sometimes of cit- 
ies. This was the measure of Buenos 
Aires 150 years ago, when an enraged 
citizenry armed with little more than 
reckless courage and fiery pride hum- 
bled a vastly superior invader, gaining 
thereby a place in history alongside 
the great city-states of old. 

It was a time of great gambles when 
the table stakes were empire. The 
specter of Napoleon stalked Europe 
seeking economic hegemony against 
his mortal enemy, the hated “nation 
of shopkeepers”—Britain. In London 
Pitt — mindful of the lost stake in 
North America — turned a watchful 
eye toward Spanish America. There 
was to be found a needed source of 
bullion and an outlet for Britain’s in- 
dustrial goods. The way was clear. 
The defeat of the Franco-Spanish fleet 
at Trafalgar gave Britain complete 
mastery of the seas, thus an unpar- 
alleled opportunity to recoup its co- 
lonial fortunes in the southern lati- 
tudes. 

In all of Spanish America no prize 
was more tempting, no plum more 
ripe for the plucking than the vice- 
royalty of Rio de la Plata, and its 
thriving, rapacious capital — Buenos 
Aires. Long the neglected stepchild of 
Spain, its port had been officially 
closed for over three centuries in def- 
erence to Lima, which meant that 











trade goods moved a tedious 3000 
miles overland by mule train. It was 
only because of Portuguese encroach- 
ments from Brazil that the Spanish 
court lowered the bar shortly before 
the turn of the 19th century to permit 
direct trade with Spain and other 
Spanish colonies, 


, 


Boom days followed. Finished 
goods and luxury items of every de- 
scription poured into the river capital, 
not only from Spain but in a vigorous- 
ly flourishing contraband trade with 
English, Dutch and Portuguese free- 
booters. Fortunes were made over- 
night. And with them, a need to 
preen, to display this new-found 
wealth. Drabness gave way to splen- 
dor. The watchword was beautifica- 
tion. Boulevards and plazas, public 
buildings and private residences, each 
rivaling the last as a thing of beauty. 
And with it all, the ever-increasing 
tempo of a glittering social whirl. Co- 
tillions, the theater, and musicales for 
the elite . . . bullfighting spectacles, a 
galaxy of holiday festivities, and elab- 
orate public ceremonials to entertain 
the populace. A vibrant, throbbing 
Buenos Aires whose well-spring was 
trade . . . whose hides and salted beef 
found a profitable market in England, 
not improvident Spain . . . whose ap- 
petite had been whetted . . . now 
wanted more, MORE. 

This was the temper of Buenos 
Aires in June 1806 when an English 
squadron dropped anchor in the Rio 
de la Plata and landed an expedition- 
ary force of some 1600 troops under 
the command of Colonel William Carr 
Beresford. Scarcely more than a show 
of force was necessary. Organized de- 
fenses were virtually non-existent in 
a city whose officialdom concerned 
itself with little more than self-indul- 





gence. The Viceroy, the Marquis of 
Sobremonte — who was figuring in 
a theater party for his prospective 
son-in-law when Beresford and com- 
pany appeared — departed with in- 
decent haste for the more remote Cor- 
doba, leaving the city to fend for it- 
self. 

But this was not to signal the end 
of the episode nor the spirit of the 
people. Wearied though they were 
with Spanish rule, the citizenry of 
Buenos Aires was not at all disposed 
to, swear allegiance to George III, not- 
withstanding Beresford’s pledge to re- 
spect the Church, preserve private 
property rights, and grant them the 
coveted privilege of free trade. 

Stealthily they quit the city, the 
men of Buenos Aires, in a steady but 
inconspicuous stream till there was 
scarce an able-bodied male left. Men 
of all classes and all walks of life, car- 
rying whatever weapons they could 
lay their hands on. Some to join Puey- 
rred6n in a precipitous assault against 
the British regulars whose disciplined 
rifle fire turned them back uncere- 
moniously. Others sought Santiago Li- 
niers. It was to him the moment was 
reserved. 

A Frenchman born, now a naval of- 
ficer in the service of Spain, Liniers 
had served against the British in Eu- 
rope with such distinction that he had 
been dubbed a Knight of Malta. 

Now he walked the streets of Bue- 
nos Aires scouting British positions 
with a keenly professional eye noting 
troop strengths and gun emplacements 
exactly. From this, a plan of attack 
that must be swift, sure and deadly or 
fail in the same manner as Pueyrre- 
dén’s ill-fated sortie. The plan con- 
ceived, Liniers crossed the Rio de la 
Plata for audience with the governor 
at Montevideo. 

“Give me 500 men,” he pleaded, 
*... and I will recapture Buenos Air- 
es.” His request was granted. 

It was a motley array that as- 
sembled some days later to wrest the 
river capital away from some of Eng- 
land’s finest. Yet from the start they 
seemed touched by luck. There had 
been anxious moments already when 
the anchor watch on a British frigate 
was nearly roused as they slid by in 
canoes scant inches away on their way 
upstream to the rendezvous point. But 
their luck held. Now eagerly, with a 
confidence born of naivete, they 
started on the fifteen-mile march to 
their goal. En route their ranks were 
swelled by the remnants of Pueyrre- 
dén’s forces — nearly a thousand — 
who had been stabbing ineffectually 
here and there along the British lines. 

And then the moment was at hand. 
Breaking from cover the advanced 
guard of this rag-tail army plunged 
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through the swamps in a headlong 
rush that carried it past the gates of 
the city right to the Plaza del Retiro, 
scattering the defending British troops 
like tenpins. In the vanguard, Liniers 
with bared saber leading an assault 
against a cannon commanded by 
Beresford himself. Slashing, cutting, 
stabbing, the liberators hewed their 
way deeper into the city carrying all 
before them by the very savagery of 
their attack. 

Nightfall brought respite, but no 
sleep. In an atmosphere charged with 
eager expectancy, all readied them- 
selves for what must be the do or die 
attempt on the morrow, their fate de- 
pendent on Liniers’ leadership and on 
their own valor. And in this moment 
the feeling of union that comes only 
to men who have fought and bled to- 
gether in combat. Aristocratic Span- 
iards, be-ruffled creoles, shopkeepers 
and clerks, ragged peasants and bare- 
foot slaves—portefos all—bound to- 
gether in the fight to free their city 
from the foreign invader. 

At dawn the offense flared again 
into violence as the citizens’ army 
threw itself forward relentlessly. Small 
task forces plunged down side streets 
skirting British positions of force to 
barricade lines of retreat. The escape 
routes sealed off, the cordon closed in 
bottling up the invader in the city’s 
main square. The tempo increased as 
the final fire fight began in earnest. 
Anything that could hurl lead was 
brought into play: pistols, muskets, 
arquebuses — even captured cannon 
was rolled forward to throw grape and 
canister. By dusk it was finished. The 
British fought gallantly and well but 
they were no match for a citizenry 
aroused, seeking to evict an interloper. 
And so Beresford capitulated with ov- 
er one thousand of his men, and all 
their equipment. 

This then was the forging of a city. 
In a great measure, it marked a com- 
ing of age for it instilled a feeling of 
competence and infused a feeling of 
self-reliance in the people of Buenos 
Aires that never was to be extin- 
guished. From the nucleus of this citi- 
zen militia, an“army was formed. A 
force of some 8000 comprising for 
the most part creoles, officered from 
within its own ranks. A force so well 
trained and imbued with such spirit 
that it made short shift a year later 
of a second British invading force 
some 12,000 strong under the com- 
mand of General Whitelocke. And so 
stature was gained and identity found 
as a people, as a city . . . from this, 
a foundation laid for the struggle for 
independence from Imperial Spain 
that was to follow. 
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Southward from Miami, a bare two 
hours by air, lies another world .. . 
in point of time, almost another age. 
A land where treasure ships, the clink 
of gold doubloons, and the sound of 
a pirate’s laugh—or curse—all come 
alive once again. For this is part of 
the Spanish Main where Blackbeard 
roved with his jackal band and May 
Bonnet ruled as queen. 

Columbus called them the Tortugas, 
and so they were known throughout 
the years when the Jolly Roger peaked 
flagstaffs. Today they are called the 
Caymans. Three beautiful - little is- 
lands, where somehow the sea is blu- 
er, the beaches whiter, and the sky 
just a little clearer. A place to take a 
deep breath, flop on the sand and rest 
forever. 

These are the Caymans, a string of 
three jewels in the Caribbean: Grand 
Cayman, Cayman Brac and Little 
Cayman, where most of life’s bless- 
ings can be enjoyed without the arti- 
ficial pressures of our Twentieth Cep- 
tury civilization. 

This is a land that time has passed 
by; where television commercials and 
soap operas simply do not exist. 
Where there are no political problems, 
no wrestling with the issues that are 
confounding the rest of the world as 
it hurries into the atomic era. There’s 
not so much as a single voice raised 
in demand for vast economic develop- 
ment programs, nor industrialization 
and unionism. These are terms and 
concepts unknown, unwanted. For the 
Caymanian is content with his life as 
it is now, as it has been through the 
years. 

They are people of the sea, these 
Caymanians. Sailors of renowned val- 
or. Young men who ship out as crew 
to return years later—often as mas- 
ters of their own vessels. The sea feeds 
them from its abundant stores in near- 
by waters; it provides them with a 
way to earn the few things they buy. 
It has given them their culture: the 
legends of the buccaneers who 
haunted these shores, the stories of 
buried treasure, and the sagas of hero- 
ic feats of seamanship down through 
the years. This is their life. They need 
no more; they want no more. It is no 
surprise therefore that Cayman‘ans 
look with some misgivings at an oil 
drilling operation recently launched, 
and earnestly hope that it meets with 
no success. 

This does not mean that the visitor 
is destined for a thatch-roof hut, or 
must fend for his supper with rod and 
reel during his stay in the Caymans. 
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Quite to the contrary, on the big is- 
land, Grand Cayman, where visitors 
touch base after arrival via LACSA’s 
scheduled bi-weekly flights from Mi- 
ami, there are a number of fine hos- 
telries that provide all the necessary 
creature comforts: refrigeration, hot 
water, a fine cuisine including special- 
ly prepared Caymanian dishes, and 
the usual other needs. Newest and 
swankiest of the lot is located along 
a six-mile stretch of an unblemished 
white sand beach that positively rivals 
any known throughout the Hemis- 


ere. 

It is at the Sea View Hotel that one 
finds the “iron shore,” a unique solid 
mass of jagged rock that long ago 
erupted from a molten volcano and 
froze in mid-air. A truly spectacular 
sight which evokes sounds of wonder 
at once, and the desire for a painter’s 
touch to commit it all to canvas. Ex- 
tending well into the sea, this rock for- 
mation becomes a fantasy land for 
skin divers and snorkel enthusiasts. 
Here, only a few short feet from shore 
in crystalline waters, is an enchanted 
world yet uncaptured by the Holly- 
wood undersea cameras. 





Underwater channels, reefs and fas- 
cinating patterns in the coral floor 
form a backdrop for exquisite multi- 
colored fish and plant life. Offshore 
near the Sea View on the ocean floor, 
lies a stone about the size of a grand 
piano called the “honeycomb.” 
Through hundreds of perforations that 
give it a bubbly effect swim red, blue, 
yellow, black, striped and dotted fish 
in an exotic, ever-changing pattern of 
color. 

The novice snorkeler might be 
somewhat disquieted should a barra- 
cuda, sting ray or octopus drift lazily 
by, but veterans offer the reassurance 
that no one has ever been attacked. 
And while this may not quiet one’s 
misgivings entirely, still there’s a com- 
pelling urge to return to this under- 
water kingdom again and again. 

For the less venturesome or lazy 
ones who rely on a hook and line for 
supper rather than a spear gun, there’s 
a new thrill coming . . . watching the 
play of a fish through waters so clear 
you’re almost aware of his first no- 
tion to strike bait. 

Scant minutes away by air from the 
big island is Cayman Brac—a coral 





shoestring dominated by a high ridge 
which runs its entire length and then 
thrusts out into the sea. Mysteriously, 
lush tropical splendor—orchid, cactus, 
and century plants — grows out of 
what appears to be sheer rock. And 
underneath, caves—deep, remote and 
exciting—waiting to be explored. Who 
knows what’s to be found. Maybe a 
beautiful little pool for a secret swim; 
maybe a clue to some pirate’s gold. 
For those who tarry awhile, there are 
excellent accommodations to be had 
at the Buccaneer Inn. 

Just to the leeward of Brac lies Lit- 
tle Cayman, smallest of the group. 
Here amid all the beauty of its sister 
islands lies a unique phenomenon—a 
fresh water tarpon lake. 20-pounders 





at least are promised. And so plentiful 
that they'll strikebait before it hits the 
water. At least that’s one fisherman’s 
story. Stopovers here are usually only 
daily excursions from Cayman Brac 
by boat, unless the voyager would 
sleep under the stars for there’s nary 
a hostel of any description on Little 
Cayman. 

But the Caymans are more than 
all that; more than three gem-like is- 
lands with perfect beaches, untapped 
fishing reserves, and underwater fairy- 
lands for skindiving explorers. There’s 
something else. Maybe it’s the people 
themselves . . . proud, free, and con- 
tent; whose heroic efforts to rescue 
the ships and crews of a British fleet 
that sank nearby in the 16th Century 





moved Queen Elizabeth I to absolve 
them from personal income tax and 
military conscription.* Maybe it’s 
their tales of the buccaneers—from 
whom many are descended, and the 
legends of pirate booty buried nearby 
that they relate in their delightfully 
soft, musical calypso speech. Maybe 
it’s just the feeling of contented well- 
being that catches one up from the 
moment of arrival. Whatever it is, it’s 
uniquely the Caymans . . . unspoiled 
and yet untouched by time. 





*The government of these islands, a protectorate 
of Jamaica, is supported by a 15 percent tax on all 
imports; the islanders themselves are subject only 
to an annual head tax of $1.15 per male. 
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A new showcase for democracy has 
come into more prominent display in 
this hemisphere . . . a showcase that 
spotlights the ever constant question 
of how to improve community stand- 
ards of living so that a better environ- 
ment is provided for the growth of 
democracy. 

Mexico has found a workable an- 
swer. Quite simply, by encouraging 
the communities to solve their own 
problems; to come of age. Actually 
this is in fulfillment of a pledge; one 
forged in the fires of revolution in 
1910 when Madero and Zapata led 
the people of Mexico to victory over 
Porfirio Diaz. Conscious then of a 
great sense of duty to encourage and 
enable the processes of self-determina- 
tion, it was promised that the munici- 
pios* would be transformed into ef- 
fective organs of local government, a 
pledge repeated by every presidential 
candidate since the days of Madero. 

However, in the rush to effect badly 
needed land ownership and, education- 
al reforms, and to modernize rapidly 
through industrialization, and to de- 
velop efficient transportation-com- 
munication networks, and the thous- 
ands of other things that had to be 
done, the thoughts and promises af- 
fecting the municipios were pushed 
aside. 

Today a different emphasis has 
come to bear; one that has veered 
away from the inauguration of politi- 
cal reforms at the top of the govern- 
ment pyramid to trickle downward. 
Instead, the administration of Presi- 
dent Adolfo Ruiz Cortines is seeking 
to invigorate the municipal govern- 
ments. The goal is the improvement of 
living standards . . . but not through a 
series of federal public works pro- 
jects. On the basis of more than 
45 years’ experience in all levels of 
government service, President Ruiz 
has contended that worthwhile civic 
improvement programs can only be 
initiated. by the municipio itself; that 
in fact a community improvement 
program cannot be- expected to sur- 
vive unless undertaken as a true grass 
roots effort. This, to the President, 
means not only a focus on material 
improvements in a municipio — new 
housing, roads, schools, hospitals, et al 
— but a civic and moral uplifting as 
well. A stimulation of community con- 
sciousness, of pride. His formula: the 
organization of citizen committees 





*The basic politico-territorial unit of local govern- 
ment roughly equivalent to a county in the United 
States. 


dedicated to the civic, moral, and 
material improvemeht of their com- 
munities. 

TEST TUBE. In a real sense the na- 
tionwide experiment of the President 
sprang from his experience as gov- 
ernor of Veracruz, his home state. 
Starting in 1944, he encouraged the 
organization of numerous local citizen 
committees which ultimately pro- 
moted the construction of public 
works valued in excess of $6,000,000. 
Equally important, a broad enthusi- 
asm for civic affairs was generated, 
as reflected by a greater participation 
of the populace in local political party 
activities. In consequence, a greater 
vote turnout in the local, state, and 
national elections followed. Today, 
those municipios which gave birth to 
citizen committee programs offer the 
nation a practical example of how to 
arouse the public’s interest and in- 
crease its participation in local affairs. 

Encouraged by the success of the 
Veracruz experiment, President Ruiz, 
in order to launch a nation-wide pro- 
gram, endorsed the organization of 
Local Committees of Moral, Civic, 
and Material Improvement in 1953. 
Within a year, the national coord:na- 
tor of the program reported that 3,350 
Local Committees had been formed; 
by November 1, 1955, the total count 
exceeded 5,000. What better yard- 
stick of the public’s receptiveness to 


‘the program is needed. Certainly it 


measured well against the President’s 
hope for at least one committee in 
each of the nation’s 1,807 county- 


Democracy 


seats and various other population 
centers. 

The procedure suggested by the 
federal government for activating 
these committees is relatively simple. 
First, representatives of the state and 
municipal governments issue jointly a 
public invitation to all residents of a 
municipio. Notably, there are no ex- 
clusions from this meeting. Neither 
age, sex, religion or politics bars the 
door. Even alien residents have an 
equal voice. 

Special invitations of course are 
sent to the business and civic leaders 
of the community, especially those of 
a philanthropic turn. In due course, 
everyone interested meets in public as- 
sembly to select from within their own 
ranks a committee of at least five 
members who serve without compen- 
sation. Customarily the local mayor, 
or his designated deputy, is named to 
the committee as well, but as a non- 
voting member. 

BLUEPRINTS & VISION. Once 
formed, the committee then begins 
mapping out a specific program for 
the accomplishment of three basic 
aims: the moral, civic, and material 
improvement of the municipio. Moral 
and civic betterment are promoted 
through such undertakings as support- 
ing the celebration of national holi- 
days, and events, festivals honoring 
hometown heroes; as well as by night- 
schooling, and literacy campaigns. The 
greater emphasis, however, is placed 
on the “material” aspects of the Com- 
mittee’s work: Specific, practical pro- 





Through awakened civism . . . a greater vote turnout. 


jects for the building of roads, schools, 
market places, incinerators and hos- 
pitals; electrification, drainage and 
purified drinking-water systems. Pat- 
ently, the three aims are not mutually 
exclusive, material improvement in its 
turn contributes directly to moral and 
civic uplifting. 

The actual projects undertaken vary 
as widely as each community’s ranking 
of its own needs, from public works 
to art appreciation courses. The lar- 
ger, more settled and somewhat 
wealthier communities seem inclined 
toward town-beautification plans and 
night school programs. County vil- 
lages, particularly those in southern 


wreck the whole program. The plan- 
ning of civic improvements would 
then be a secondary by-product of a 
political force in the making; irres- 
ponsible opposition to government. 
What effect these local civic com- 
mittees will have upon the Mexican 
political complexion is not yet defin- 
able. Patently, there should be no poli- 
tical overtones in the work undertaken 
by these committees. Ruiz himself, in 


anticipating this lurking danger when 
the Veracruz prototype was created, 
warned that “under no circumstances 

. Should meetings of the Councils 
deal in matters of a religious or po- 
litical nature, nor become identified 
with any individuals pursuing activ- 
ities in these fields.” Ideally, the only 
political impact of these civic im- 
provement committees should be the 
stimulation of a greater election turn- 


THE RUIZ CORTINES PLAN... 


Its purpose and ways. 





(Excerpts from circular No. 24 issued by Adolfo Ruiz Cortines, in 
April, 1945 as Governor of the State of Veracruz . . . foundation 
for today’s committees throughout the nation.) 

The State of Veracruz is in need of Councils of Improvement 
devoted not only to material works but also to those elevating the 
level of moral and civic affairs . . . since the proper conduct of 
community life is mainly dependent on a sound moral and civic 
attitude . . . development of which requires the broadest public 
support. 

To this end, every municipio in the state should create councils 
to be called of Moral, Civic and Material Improvement .. . 

Moral improvement in giving dignity to the individual 
contributes to the collective wellbeing . . . struggles against vices 
which degrade the individual . . . provides youth with an atmosphere 
of wholesomeness, tolerance, generosity and work in which to grow 

. and adults with an environment conducive to a happy life. 

. . . Civic improvement is manifest in the . . . development of 
virtues of a social nature: reverence for national heroes and a clear 
concept of the rights and duties of the citizen . . . so that he may 
think not only of his personal welfare but of the community’s. To 
attain this end the most important national holidays should be cele- 
brated . . . the names of those who have sacrificed themse!ves for 
Mexico’s progress ought to be held up as an example .. . to em- 
phasize that man becomes richer spiritually when he is dedicated 








From the president 
. . constant encouragement. 


Mexico, are more preoccupied with 
facilities essential to a better living 
standard: hospitals and clinics, road 
construction and the installation of 
potable drinking-water facilities. 

In some instances, long-range blue- 
prints have been drawn, the results 
of public forums where the questions 
have been posed: What should our 
municipio look like ten years hence? 
Which streets should be paved? Can 
we afford a hospital . . . sports center 

. Street lights . . . plumbing... . 
running water? It is here in a New 
England town - meeting - like atmos- 
phere that community spirit is really 
aroused. Everyone becomes a town 
planner, each with a pet project and a 
view about the other fellow’s. 

NO POLITICS. The increasingly 
active role of these committees in 
municipal projects has in some in- 
stances sparked antagonisms with city 
authorities. Inevitably an organized 
citizenry becomes vocal, and not at all 
reluctant to advise on the conduct of 
municipal affairs. There is sometimes 
an element of whimsy. Imagination, 
then tempers are fired by schemes 
favored by one group, and denied as 
impractical by another. More serious 
is the destructive pettiness of some 
committees which enter into open 
competition with local officials to 
capture popularity. Carried to an ex- 
treme, a turn in this direction could 


to the service of the community and cooperating in the general 
wellbeing. A campaign must be launched to persuade all to accept 





their civic duties . . . to compete in better performing them rather 
than avoiding them. 

. . . Improvements of a material nature also are necessary .. . 
We must strive to construct or repair buildings and other establish- 
ments for the improvement of public services such as sanitation, 
education, communications... . 

As these three paths of improvement must be in harmony... 
the following plan has been designed: 

—The head of each municipio of the state should call a 
meeting to include particularly those persons of recognized 
honesty and civic devotion . . . to proceed with the formation 
of a Council of Moral, Civic and Material Improvement. 
—The number of members in each council may vary, albeit 
there must be representatives of the various social levels in the 
community. Each Council must have at least a president, 
secretary, treasurer and two other members. 

—Each Council will advise the state governor of its formation; 
he will then approve or modify the appointments 
—After its organization each Council will formulate a set of 
operating rules and will prepare an agenda of projects to be 
submitted to the governor... . 

—Under no circumstances will meetings of the Councils deal 
in matters of a religious or political nature, nor become identi- 
fied with any individuals pursuing activities in these fields. 

The state government will watch carefully the efforts of each 
Council in order to honor those who so merit. . . 
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out by an aroused interest in commun- 
ity affairs. Realistically, committee 
work presents a ready-made forum 
for the blandishments of professional 
politicos. The question is how can a 
self-regulating policing mechanism be 
developed without calling on the gov- 
ernment. 

To all of this looking under the bed 
observers only shrug. They point with 
pride to accomplishments throughout 
the country; to smooth work-a-day re- 
lationships between many of the com- 
mittees and municipal authorities. 
They cite the Municipio of Teotihua- 
can as a case in point. Specifically, 


that Mayor Rafael Manterola in 1952 
undertook a fund-raising drive for a 
badly needed community hospital. For 
a year the project met with indifferent 
success. Then a Civic, Moral and Ma- 
terial Improvement Committee was 
formed. With a village priest as chair- 
man, and a druggisf; a school prin- 
cipal, a merchant, two ranchers, two 


housewives, and two campesinos as 
members, the Committee went to 
work. 


Today, after many a vigorous ef- 
fort, including the sale of fronton tick- 
ets for a “Teotihuacan Night” in 
Mexico City, the hospital is nearing 
completion. It was not sweetness and 
light all the way. There were times 
when relations between the Mayor’s 
office and the Committee became so 
strained that temporary stalemates en- 
sued. But the rough spots were 
smoothed over. And by the time May- 
or Manterola’s term came to a close, 
a spirited sense of city pride had come 
into flower which augured well for the 
future of Teotihuacan. 

A SLIM PURSE. It is not the dan- 
ger of political mousetraps nor occa- 
sional spats with local officialdom 
which threatens to hamstring the 
various civic committees generally. 
The real problem is the down to earth 
question of money. After all, most of 
the community betterment projects 
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undertaken are really public works, 
and as such should be funded by tax- 
ation. But this means of revenue is 
not available to the committees since 
they are not governmental bodies, and 
do not have constitutional authority to 
levy taxes. In any case, it has not been 
the objective of the Ruiz Cortines ad- 
ministration to accomplish community 


improvements by weighting more 
heavily the tax burden. 
How then... through government? 





Should there be a budgetary alloca- 
tion? Again the Ruiz answer is firmly, 


NO! First, there are neither federal 
nor state funds available for the Civil, 
Moral, Material Improvement pro- 
gram. Secondly, and more important 
in the eyes of the President, govern- 
mental funding would defeat the very 
purpose of the program: A truly self- 
sustaining grass roots civic uplifting 
effort throughout all municipios. 

This does not mean that the admin- 
istration simply has posed an idyllic 
picture, and then left local groups to 
flounder helplessly. To do this would 
have been the stimulation of appetite 
needlessly. To the contrary, many 
measurable assists have been pro- 
vided by the federal government. In 
the first place, a National Coordi- 
nating Office has been established to 
assist the activation of local commit- 
tees. Even more important, it circu- 
lates regular bulletins publicizing the 
activities of the various local com- 
mittees, e.g., new projects undertaken, 
how problems were overcome. In this 
way ideas are exchanged and solutions 
found. 

SHADE TREES & ADVICE. Then 
tdo the facilities and resources of all 
governmental agencies are readily 
available to foster and stimulate many 
specific projects. Take the problem of 
illiteracy, a matter of nation-wide con- 
sequence. A problem complicated by 
race and language, remoteness, local 
customs and age. After all, some 30 
percent of the Mexican populace is ra- 
cially and culturally Indian, represent- 
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ing more than 33 known tongues. 
Government has studied these many 
facets from every angle, and now has 
at hand an array of practical tools: 
texts, teaching aids and well-con- 
ceived plans for dealing with com- 
munity responsibility effectively. All 
these are available to those commit- 
tees urging the campaign against il- 
literacy as their contribution to the 
wellbeing of the community—and the 
nation. 

In another vein, brochures identi- 
fying the varieties of shade trees and 
shrubbery in over 50 national forests 
may be obtained without cost to com- 
mittees planning to beautify parks and 
plazas. And always there is sound 
advice and realistic guidance from ad- 
ministration leaders. From Angel Car- 
vajal, Secretary of Government, who 
has cocked a knowing eye at many a 
project with a view toward blue-print- 
ing the future . . . from Gilberto Loyo, 
Secretary of Economy, who thinks of 
each plan under consideration in 





Flores . . . Financial wizardry. 


terms of what it means to the whole 
nation and how it will contribute to 
the general level of prosperity .. . 
from Antonio Carrillo Flores whose 
wizardry in devising fund-raising 
schemes has spelled the difference 
more than once between success and 
failure. And of course from the Presi- 
dent himself who breathed life into 
the whole program. 

PROSPERITY BEGETS. But pro- 
jects no matter how sound or well-ad- 
vised must have financial nourishment 
or perish on the drawing board. One 
question is how to mix the formula, 
in fact how to obtain the essential in- 
gredient in the first place. Private cap- 
ital has been indifferent generally be- 
cause of the low returns from civic 
improvement projects compared to re- 
venues gained from business ventures. 
Communities, therefore, have had to 
devise all sorts of ingenious schemes 
to raise money, or depend on the phil- 
anthropy of a few wealthy residents. 
Assuredly these sources are not suffi- 
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cient for the scope of the projects de- 
sired. In any case, fund-raising in this 
manner is too chancy, does not permit 
sound fiscal planning and can be crit- 
icized as the substitution of private 
for governmental subsidization. 
Perhaps the answer in part lies in 
creating a healthy investment atmos- 
phere to attract business venture 
capital; in emphasizing the improve- 
ment of physical facilities. Transport 
companies might well be interested in 
the construction of access roads to re- 
mote communities, to be paid off by 
a toll system or through various ship- 


ping and transportation franchises.. 


Similarly, public markets might be 


funded by a town’s merchants, with 
stall space available for leasing on a 
mortgage liquidation plan. Nearly al- 
ways basic undertakings such as these 
generate enthusiasm toward others. 

Whatever formulas emerge . . . 
however the municipios accomplish 
their projects — whether drinking- 
water systems or tree planting in the 
plaza—this much can be said: the 
gain is far more than a physical up- 
lifting of living standards. It is. the 
pooling of ideas and resources and ef- 
forts toward the good of all. It is an 
awakened citizenry accepting com- 
munity responsibilities. It is grass roots 
democracy at work. 
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High in the northern Andes, almost 
at the geographical center of Colom- 
bia, sits Bogota . . . aristocratic and 
steeped in history, yet forward-look- 
ing and dynamic. A city of dramatic 
contrasts where incongruity pops up in 
the architecture, in the customs of its 
people, in its sights and sounds, in the 
flash of bright neon on_ colonial 
facades or the creaking of turro- 
drawn carts against the:drone of traf- 
fic. 

If the sounds of Bogota could be 
still momentarily, the senses would 
perceive only the gloomy grayness of 
the city. In the shadow of twin peaks 
Monserrate and Guadalupe, the Co- 


ogota: 


METROPOLIS 


lombian capital sprawls over 12 square 
miles of the Sabana de Bogota, a 
gently rolling plateau almost two miles 
high in the Andes’ Cordillera Oriental. 
Somber clouds almost constantly hug 
the region, frequently enveloping the 
chilly (S7 degrees F. average) city 
and weeping over it two days out of 
three year round. Man’s contribution 
to Bogota often complements na- 
ture’s. Many buildings have a cold, 
sterile design. Many of the streets are 
torturous and oppressive. And the 
people, perhaps reflecting their habi- 
tat, often garb themselves in cheerless 
blacks and grays. 

Yet these same people produce the 


* 


An ever changing skyline... 


IN TRANSITION 


fantastic sounds that give Bogota life. 
Across its broad plazas and narrow 
streets reverberate the pulsating ac- 
cents of a city throbbing with activity. 
Horns bleat; bells of all descriptions 
peal or clang or tinkle; ubiquitous 
vendors cry out to promote their lot- 
tery tickets, newspapers or shoeshines; 
and permeating the entire cacophony 
is the perennial drone of thousands of 
voices, arguing, persuading, challeng- 
ing ... but forever conversing. 

For nothing is closer to the Bogo- 
tano’s heart than conversation. In the 
city’s parks, in its numerous cafés or 
on the sidewalks, Bogotanos are quick 
to spot a friend, give him a fond em- 





brace and engage in a pleasant chat— 
or a heated argument. Carrera Sép- 
tima (Seventh Avenue) because of its 
active business life, its many cafés— 
and because of tradition—is a favorite 
meeting place of the Bogotano. Par- 
ticularly at noon and late in the day, 
men gather in dark clusters which 
crowd Séptima’s cafés, its curbs, even 
spilling into the street. While they talk 
a ragged youngster shines a customer’s 
shoes; or another, carrying a rack 
with two large thermos hottles, stops 
to sell his hundreth demi-tasse of Bo- 
gata’s favorite drink, tinto—black and 
aromatic, made of course from the 
country’s famous coffee. 

FROM POLITICS TO GINA. Con- 
versations favor politics generally, but 
may range from international relations 
to business, philosophy or Gina Lollo- 
brigida. Despite the Bogotano’s con- 
servative appearance, his Latin tem- 
perament is in full command as he 
talks, vehemently making his point 
with the aid of vigorous gesticulations. 
These antics find their maximum ex- 
pression at the juncture of Carrera 
Séptima and Calle 14 where something 
akin to a public forum takes place. 
Convictions and attitudes expressed 
here may—and often do—mold public 
opinion in Bogota. Politicians and 
public figures so frequently are raked 
over verbal coals at this famous inter- 
section that it is known as Esquina de 
Arranca Plumas or Feather-Plucking 
corner. There is a light side, naturally, 
to the Bogotano’s conversational 
repertoire. He is just as prepared to 
argue about last Sunday’s corrida at 
the bullring, or the latest performance 
of Los Millonarios, Bogota’s prize fut- 
bolteam. And always he is ready to 
interrupt his discourse to flatter a 
passing young beauty with that verbal 
bouquet, the piropo. 

Gallantry is as much a part of the 
Bogotano as his politeness. When the 
subject at hand isn’t too controversial, 
his speech is measured, almost musi- 
cal. So polite at times is the de- 
meanor of the Bogota native that Co- 
lombians from other regions think of 
him as affected or lacking in sincerity. 
The Bogotano frequently has almost 
an oriental penchant for order and 
neatness. This characteristic is on oc- 
casion bizarre. When he stands poised 
at the top of nearby Tequendama 
Falls, intent on suicide, the Bogotano 
has been known to pause for a photo- 
graph, then neatly fold his coat, and 
plunge to oblivion in the foaming, 
misty gorge 450 feet below. 

But above all the Bogotano is proud 
—-proud of his city and his country, 
of his culture, of his fastidious, un- 
tainted Spanish. He is intimate with 
the historical heritage of Bogota. Rare 
is the capital’s citizen who cannot tell 
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. . . where steel and concrete tower next to 


a visitor that Bogot4é was a teeming 
center of revolutionary activity against 
Spain, that the liberated nation which 
emerged had Bogota as its first capital 
and that the city has given Colombia 
—and the Americas—countless men 
of inspiring stature. 

Bogota has long claimed the distinc- 
tion of being the cultural capital of 
the Hemisphere. Intellectuals and 
scientists at home in Bogota’s learned 
atmosphere, for generations have 
leaned towards Europe for their in- 
spiration. Until the beginning of 
World War II a great percentage of 
Bogoté’s sons who studied abroad 
traveled to the cultural institutions of 
London, Paris, Heidelberg and Ma- 
drid. So evident has been the erudite 
posture of the city, so concerned its 
thinkers with philosophical pursuits 
that after a visit there in 1801 the 
German intellectual Alexander von 
Humboldt dubbed Bogota the “Athens 
of America.” 

Not until the coming of the air age 
did many foreigners get a glimpse of 
Bogota, high above the world in its 
Andean perch. Before, travelers jour- 
neying to the Colombian capital from 
the lowlands suffered torturous weeks 
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steaming up the muddy Magdalena or 
crossing perilous mountain ranges. 
But in the space of a few years begin- 
ning in the 1920’s, the airplane 
opened Bogota to the rest of the coun- 
try—and to the world. 
WITH AIRPLANES IDEAS 
An influx of business and professional 
men started arriving from abroad. 
They brought different habits, another 
way of life. They injected a new ele- 
ment into the business and social 
pattern of the capital, adding a dif- 
ferent facet to the city’s personality. 
More business began taking place 
across the desk rather than the café 
table. In some instances the traditional 
tea hour made way—or at least moved 
over—for the cocktail party. 
Similarly, Bogota’s young people 
have had a share in changing the 
mood of their city. Since the war’s end 
increasing numbers of young Bogo- 
tanos have come to the United States 
to study. Along with their classroom 
lessons they are learning customs and 
social practices novel to their upbring- 
ing, which they carry back to their 
hometown. Some teenagers in Bogoté, 
taking their cue from the movies and 
magazines, have adopted bluejeans, a 
jargon all their own and Coca Colas 
with such passion that they have 
earned the nickname “cocacolos.” 
Bogota’s changes are by no means 
limited to its social life. The advance 
of a new age has also put the mark of 
incongruity on the city’s face. In lit- 
tle over one generation Bogota has 
burst out of its seams. A population of 
250,000 in 1930 is pushing the one 
million mark today. Consequently, 
narrow streets are being rebuilt into 
broad avenues to carry impatient traf- 
fic to blossoming residential suburbs. 
In the business district giants of steel 
and concrete dwarf the modest, red- 
roofed dwellings of another age. A 
swank 16-story hotel towers over a 







































neighboring Spanish colonial church; 
or an elegant nightclub competes with 
a rowdy chicheria* across the street. 
Everywhere new landmarks are vying 
for prominence next to those which 
have been part of the city for most of 
its four-century existence. On the 
city’s streets, men correctly attired in 
suits of imported woolens cross paths 
daily with Indians wearing ruanas, the 
ages-old garment of the mountain 
peasants. In the outskirts, established 
industries are expanding and new ones 
are finding a home. Servel re- 
frigeration and Nash are two of the 
most recent U.S. newcomers to the 
Bogota industrial family. Other mem- 
bers: manufacturers of cement, bricks, 
tires, chemicals, drugs, glassware, tex- 
tiles and many others. 

Industrialization coupled with the 
swelling population have attracted 
many forms of entertainment to Bo- 
gota. Today it has over 50 movie- 
houses, numerous clubs and restau- 
rants, in addition to legitimate thea- 
ters, museums, libraries, a symphony 
orchestra and a fine opera house. For 
the sports aficionado there is horse 
racing, bull fighting, boxing, polo, 
football played in a 50,000-seat sta- 
dium, and assorted other athletic spec- 
tacles. Fishing and hunting are plenti- 
ful not too distant from the city, par- 
ticularly at Lake Tota, famous for its 
trout. 

BOLIVAR, BULLFIGHTS, OR 
PARKS. Of a Sunday afternoon, a 
Bogotano may pack up his family and 





*A saloon-like establishment especializing in chicha, 
the potent, corn-made intoxicant of the poor classes. 





A hustling city—a city in transition. 


go to Parque de la Independencia, one 
of Bogota’s many public parks. While 
papa sits under a shady Eucalyptus 
tree (introduced to Bogota from Aus- 
tralia a century ago) the youngsters 
romp through the shrubbery. Or they 
may visit Quinta Bolivar, the home 
occupied by Liberator Sim6n Bolivar 


when he lived in Bogota; or make a 
pilgrimage to the top of Monserrate 
Hill with its little votive church. For 
the Bogotano unwilling to make the 
2000-foot climb there is a cable car to 
Monserrate, which has an imposing 
view of the city and the plateau be- 
yond. 

After the holiday, when Senor Bo- 
gota has gone to the office, his wife 
is confronted with a decision. Will she 
shop at the traditional open air merca- 
do or try that new supermarket a cou- 
ple of blocks away? 

Most of her life, like her mother 
and her grandmother, Mrs. Bogota has 
done her shopping at the old market. 
Here she can meander through nar- 
row alleys, halting at little stalls to 





pick out fresh vegetables or fruits or 
a bunch of the countless varieties of 
flowers that abound in Bogota. She 
can closely inspect freshly slaughtered 
meat and haggle goodnaturedly with 
the owner for a good price. 

At the gleaming supermarket, with 
its neatly pre-packed and pre-priced 
products, she feels herself restricted. 
Yet the modern way of shopping is 
winning numerous converts among 
homemakers increasingly aware that 
efficiency and promptness is essential 
in a city where distances are becom- 
ing longer and time more precious. 

From its founding in 1958 by Gon- 
zalo Jiménez de Quesada, Bogota fol- 
lowed the normal growth pattern of 
many colonial cities. It was born and 
developed around the plaza, with its 
cathedral and civic buildings. With 
the 20th Century came the many in- 
fluences alien to that pattern. The city 
expanded illogically and erratically, 
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for some reason hugging the base of 
the mountain instead of spreading in- 
to the broad tableland behind it. In 
1930 a planning commission was or- 
ganized to draw up a_ blueprint 
to guide the city’s anticipated develop- 
ment. In some of its more ambitious 
proposals the commission was not too 
successful. But one of its recommen- 
dations led to changing the streets’ 
names and number system—in spite 
of the loud protests of an outraged 
citizenry. 

FATIGUE & AGONY. ‘Formerly, 
streets changed names at each inter- 
section, which understandably led to 
much confusion. Very often Bogo- 
tanos charged with christening a 
street made free use of their imagina- 
tions. Thus Bogota lampposts sported 
such unique signs as Street of the 
Mortal Sin (because at one time, ac- 
cording to legend, an old man in black 
begged alms here to say masses for 
those “living in mortal sin”) or the 
Street of the Hug, so narrow that pe- 
destrians virtually embraced when 
passing one another. Two sharply in- 
clined alleys where Bogotanos had to 
huff and puff merited the designation 
of Fatigue and Agony. When the new 
system went into effect, all the tho- 
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roughfares going north-south became 
carreras. Those crossing are calles.* 

Other growing pains have plagued 
Bogota in its transition from relaxed 
community to hustling metropolis. 
For years the city has suffered a 
chronic water shortage. Bogotanos 
learned to be philosophic when soapy 
and chilled, they were left standing 
under a shower with no more than an 
ignominious trickle of water. Solu- 
tion to the problem was found by tap- 
ping the Bogota river which can sup- 
ply enough water for a 1% million 
population. 





. ts always right! 


Currently the city also is studying 
a new sewer system as well as a pro- 
ject to increase electric power output 
through new hydroelectric facilities 
and a steamplant. Looking to the fu- 
ture, when Bogota’s industrial com- 
munity is bound to make increasing 
demands on power requirements, the 
Bogota River Study Commission has 
under consideration a Lilienthal-type 
plan for expanding electrification and 
other public services. 

Since 1954, when it incorporated 
several neighboring towns into its 
metropolitan area, Bogota has been a 
special district, like Washington, D. C. 
or Mexico City. Besides being the cap- 
ital of the country, however, it also is 
the capital of the Department of Cun- 
dinamarca. This leads to complexities 
which, coupled with old methods of 
budgeting, have plagued the city’s ad- 
ministration. Although Bogota does 
not get a subsidy from the national 
government, it cannot contract for 
loans without authorization of the 
government. Much of its income must 
come from an allocation in the budg- 
et of Cundinamarca. But the eternal 
complaint has been that Bogota pro- 
duces more tax revenues for the de- 
partment than funds it in turn appro- 
priates for Bogota. How to provide 
enough money for Bogota without 
bankrupting Cundinamarca is one of 
the. major problems presently con- 
fronting the capital city—and the de- 
partment: 








* Addresses in Bogota include the carrera, the street 
and the house number, e. g., carrera 13, No. 18-37 
is house No. 37 on carrera 13 between calles 18 and 
m 
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FROM VIOLENCE — PEACE! 
Bogota will solve her difficulties and 
be prepared to face new ones, as it 
has in the past. One of the city’s great- 
est trials in modern times erupted 
April 9, 1948 when Jorge Eliécer Gai- 
tan, controversial Liberal leader, was 
assassinated on a downtown street. 
Violent upheaval followed as _ hys- 
terical mobs burned, pillaged and 
killed in reprisal until Bogota was 
exhausted, many of its buildings in 
ruins, its streets littered with carcass- 
es of cars, busses and trolleys, and at 
least 2000 persons dead. Despite the 
critical wound, Bogota rallied, rebuilt 


and continued on its 
march of progress. 

The April 9 tragedy is now a part 
of Bogota, just like the grayness, the 
bright flowers, Monserrate and Ca- 
rrera Séptima, the cultured citizen 
with his tinto . . . and the every 
day problems of living and growing. 
The world of today has invaded Bo- 
gota permanently; has already made 
dramatic inroads. But the proud, sta- 
ble heritage of this metropolis in trans- 
ition even now is at work mellow- 
ing the brashness of modernity, in- 
fusing in it the charm and wisdom of 
age. 
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The electric excitement of a political rally ... 








This is presidential election year time for the present, but a matter where is there a better definition of 
in the Americas . . . a time of deci- of topical preoccupation; is the Ar- the several characteristics which dis- 
sion for the people falling between gentine election promised by the Ar- tinguish Latin American politics from 
the reaches of Washington’s Potomac amburu provisional government to re- those of the United States. The ab- 
and Buenos Aires’ Rio de la Plata. store self-determination for a people sence of primaries, the nebulous role 
A time to exercise the basic preroga- long deprived under the Perén re- of political parties, the relative lack 
tive inherent to free people every- — gime. of popular interest in the issues con- 
where—the right to vote. The particularly striking note to the fronting the nation. How then does 

Already the infectious excitement several Latin American elections al- an election crystalize . . . why is 
of a presidential election has run its ready recorded was that of the com- there so often a terrific, and usually 
course in five countries. Brazil started parative peace and order notwith- vociferous, response . . . what makes 
the round robin last November and standing the heavy voter turnout; even the voter cast his ballot? 
has since inaugurated its new presi- more, the firm pledge by incumbent The answer lies in one word... 

dent, Juscelino Kubitschek. Bolivia, chiefs of state to honor and uphold personalismo, the candidate himself. 
Ecuador, Panama and Peru have just the results even when favored sons That’s the keystone to Latino politics. 
closed the polls, and will install the were defeated. Barring the ever-pres- It is the sheer strength and magnetism 
successful in due course. In three ent possibility of an attempted coup of the individual office seeker’s per- 
others the gamut is yet to be run. d’etat by unsuccessful aspirants, or sonality that attract his followers. 
The United States is next on the dock- some quasi-legalistic shenanigan to Factions come into being and allianc- 
et. The Dominican Republic will fol- prolong present terms of office des- es are formed in direct response to 
low next year, as will Mexico, where pite the voters’ mandate, the overall the man himself, all of which is.noth- 
even now trial balloons are being sent picture is that of a growing maturity ing more than a modern-day version 
up to test the way of the wind. And in Latin American politics, a reliance of the caudillismo concept of leader- 
in Costa Rica too political gyrations on ballots instead of bullets to gain ship that has dominated the Latin 
are already evident although the office. American scene since the days of the 
scheduled election is still two years Nowhere are the trends more read- conquistadores. It is a kind of feudal- 
away. Even more remote in point of ily apparent than in Ecuador. No- ism in which loyalties are pledged to 
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individual personalities rather than to 
governments and political parties. The 
Twentieth Century variant of this 
form of bossism is that force of arms 
and battle strength are no longer the 
compelling criteria. Now the candi- 
date rallies his following with ideas 
and governmental programs. Even so, 
it is the figure of the man that over- 
shadows the scene, not issues. 

In consequence, political alliances 
are at best loosely knit associations 
of groups and factions which can cut 
across party lines at a moment’s no- 
tice. This was revealed strikingly in 
1952 with the candidacy of Dr. José 
Velasco Ibarra in Ecuador. 

It was a curious, precedent-shat- 
tering time on the Ecuadorean polit- 
ical scene. Galo Plaza was just com- 
pleting his full, constitutional term 
of office — the first freely elected 
president to do so in over a quarter 
of a century. Signaling the accom- 
plishments of his very businesslike re- 
gime, President Plaza insisted that 
during his four years of peace and 
progress there had been little increase 
in living costs, that exports had dou- 
bled, and that a “general inventory 
had been made of the problems, re- 
sources and existing facilities of Ec- 
uador.” While this assuredly is re- 
flective of sound governmental plan- 
ning, it is singularly lacking in the 
spectacular. Hence the hue and cry 
among Plaza’s would-be successors 
was for change—for vigorous meas- 
ures to pull Ecuador out of its “des- 
perate plight.” for change. 


The man chosen was Velasco Ibar- 
ra. Twice elected in the past, twice 
deposed, emerging from exile after 
some years, little credence was paid 
his campaign at first. But the old 
caudillo, as he has been described, 
standing inflamed by vehemence, his 
accusing index finger eagerly ex- 
tended, soon effected the magic of 
his extraordinary personal magnetism 
and stirred up a passionate resistance 
to the blandishments of his rivals. 
Still, on the eve of the election the 
Conservative conttnder was in a dan- 
gerously strong position. In a last- 
minute panic, Liberal Party members 
withdrew pledges to their own candi- 
dates, and rallied in support of Velas- 
co. The results: a comfortab!e 150,- 
000 for Velasco Ibarra compared with 
116,000 for the Conservatives. The 
remaining combined vote of 84,000 
went to the two Liberal candidates. 
Turnout was the heaviest ever re- 
corded in Ecuador in an honest elec- 
tion. 

Little significance can be attached 
to the 1952 election figures beyond 
the fact that the combined non-Con- 
servative vote was approximately dou- 
ble the Conservative vote. But this is 


not a workable definition of party 
strengths and alliances since by far 
the greatest bloc of votes was cast by 
independents. Less than 10 percent of 
the popular response to Liberal Party 
candidates, for example, was scored 
by party card-bearers. All of which 
seems to cast the various political 
parties in an ineffectual light. A view 
held by Velasco Ibarra, at least back 
in 1938 when he said, “In Ecuador, 
there is not a single political party, a 
single true political programme, a 
single ideological school which de- 
serves that name.” Others too have 
said much the same, stressing that 


until the parties assume a more re- 
sponsible role there will exist a polit- 
ical vacuum that invites domination 
by a single strong man or a well-dis- 
ciplined extremist group. 
Notwithstanding these criticisms, 
the party system is well-rooted in Ec- 
uador; has traditional points of iden- 
tity readily associated with each can- 
didate who enters the lists wearing 
the badge of one party or another. 
These then are the racing colors 
worn by the various entries in the 
presidential sweepstakes. Once they 
break from the barrier, however, the 
colors often blur and merge into a 


Camille Ponce Enriquez, 44, Quito-born lawyer, staunchly Catholic, head 
of the Alianza Popular ticket (People’s Alliance)—a coalition of the Con- 
servative Party and a faction of the rightist ARNE group. The son of an 
old and wealthy family, Ponce served as Minister of Foreign Affairs during 
Velasco’s second administration; was delegated to the UN Charter Con- 
ference at San Francisco in 1945. In Velasco’s current administration, 
served as Minister of Government, the first Conservative to hold this post 
in over 50 years. Pursued strong-handed policies, e. g., closed anti-govern- 
ment newspapers, smashed a railroad strike, and confiscated Communist 
propaganda entering Ecuador from Iron Curtain countries. Ponce is con- 
sidered a brilliant parliamentarian and orator, a militant Catholic, and is 


sometimes called “le petit Garcia Moreno” after Ecuador’s strongman of the 
1860's. 


Raul Clemente Huerta, 42, Guayaquil-born lawyer, head of the National 
Democratic Front — a coalition of the Liberal Party, the Socialists and 
two independent groups. Raised by a daughter of the Liberal Party hero, 
Eloy Alfaro, Clemente is a strongly traditiona'ist Liberal. Essentially an 
economist by profession, he has served on the Board of Directors of the 
Ecuador Central Bank, later, as Minister of the Treasury; finally, President 
of the Municipal Council of Guayaquil. He is a man of limited means, likes 
to weekend at his farm, and has the reputation of being very witty. 


Carlos Guevara Moreno, 45, nominated unanimously by a convention of 
cafe-pistas, the C.F.P. (Concentracién de Fuerzas Populares), a political 
group of his own activation. A former Communist, Guevara fought in the 
Spanish Civil War against the Franco forces. Later in Colombia, he met Ve- 
lasco Ibarra, who subsequently appointed him Minister of Government, 
then Ambassador to Chile when local protests demanded his political scalp 
because of oppressive policies. Later as Mayor of Guayaquil (twice-elected; 
twice removed for conspiracies), Guevara activated the C.F.P., pursued op- 
pressive gangster-style methods to establish power, break opposition, and 
extort money. Has come to life as the candidate of the shirtless, fanatic 
masses of Guayaquil, ever-ready to resort to violence under the rallying cry 
“a la carga con Guevara” (Let’s charge for Guevara). 


Jose R. Chirlboga Villagomez, 46, Quito-born lawyer, backed by an alliance 
comprising some Liberals, the rightist Valdano-wing of ARNE, and by the 
Velasquistas. His experience in governmental affairs began in the Arroyo 
del Rio administration. In 1948, as Municipal Counselor in Quito, he 


succeeded to the mayoralty when the elected mayor was removed on a 
. legal technicality; made such a name that he was later re-elected in his 


right by an overwhelming margin. Chiriboga ran unsuccessful'y as Liberal 
Party candidate for the presidency in 1952. Velasco subsequently appointed 
him Ambassador to the United States. 
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new stable entry as popular support 
shifts during the course of the race. 
Witness the 1956 contest; although 
four went to the post, it soon settled 
into a two-way duel between Camillo 
Ponce Enriquez, representing the 
right-wing conservative Popular Al- 
liance, and Raul Clemente Huerta, 
standard bearer for the National De- 
mocratic Front made up of Liberals, 
Socialists, and independents. In short, 
a continuation of the historical tug- 
of-war between Conservatives, and 
Liberals. The one alleging that a Cle- 
mente victory would mean a Com- 
munist-inspired administration and 
anti-clericalism. The other protesting 
that Ponce’s success would mean dic- 
tatorship, suppression of freedom and 
an enlarged role for the Church in 
governmental affairs. 

These were, battle lines formed, 
however, well after the race was un- 
derway. The real work starts about 
a year in advance of the election 
when candidates are tapped by the 
various parties, or by a political alli- 
ance drawn together for that purpose. 
There being no primaries in Ecuador, 
this essentially is a smoke-filled room 
operation by the directorate of a par- 
ty. In the case of coalitions, however, 
the procedure is somewhat more com- 
plicated. Necessarily each party 
makes its own selection by tallying 
a vote within its own ranks of the 
various hopefuls. This slate is then 
presented to a convention of delegates 
representing the various coalition par- 
ties, which in turn nominates an elect- 
oral ticket. 

With this mandate, the candidates 
take to the stump. The big grind usu- 
ally starts five months before election 
day, and becomes an endurance con- 
test of no mean proportion. In laying 
out a campaign, here are some of 
the factors that a candidate must con- 
sider: 

» First, the people he is trying to 
reach. The 1950 census recorded a 
population of 3,202,757, of which 
every literate male over 18 is required 
to vote and every literate female has 
the right to vote under a constitution- 
al provision. Forty percent of the male 
population, however, cannot even 
write their names, hence are barred 
from voting as are all members of 
the armed forces and the police. With 
the 1952 election as a guide, the vot- 
ing body politic (351,000 which was 
the highest ever registered) is only 
slightly over 10 percent of the total 
population. A third of this vote came 
from the provinces of Guayas and 
Pichincha, whose capitals are Guaya- 
quil and Quito respectively. The re- 
maining vote was scattered through 
15 other provinces and the Colén 
Archipelago whose populations range 









> Oldest is the Conservative Party, a strict doctrinaire organization founded 
in 1883 (albeit they contend the Great Liberator, Sim6én Bolivar, was their 
first leader) along lines laid down by the staunchly Catholic Garcia Mo- 
reno*. Its self-avowed base: “the doctrine of Catholic social science inspired 
by the infallible teachings of the Church . . .” Conservative elements guided 
the country from its founding in 1830 until 1895, when a radical-liberal 
uprising turned them out of power. They have, however, participated in 
various administrations since that time, and their influence in politics has 
been on the ascendancy particularly since World War II. The main seat of 
Conservative power is in the Sierra, a section of the country geographically 
remote from outside influences where both the Church and landowners 
strive for the preservation of tradition. Conservative Party leaders usually 
belong to the wealthy upper class. The Party’s rank and file strength is drawn 
from artisan and workers’ associations sponsored by the Church, from the 
clergy, and includes a considerable segment of the women voters. 

Liberalism came to life in Ecuador with the radical-liberal uprising of | 
1895, and has since exerted a profound influence on political developments. 
The Liberal Party was activated some 17 years before it catapulted into 
power through Eloy Alfaro; remained in office with minor interruptions 
until 1944 when the Guayaquil Revolution deposed its last president, Carlos 
Arroyo del Rio. Its ideological sparkplug: to combat the political dominance 
of the Church. Once accomplished, there was little to distinguish liberalism 
from conservatism (in spite of platform planks pledging a galaxy of reforms 
relating to Indians, agriculture, workers, and caudillo rule) except their 
bases of strength: the Liberals draw their support mainly from the coastal 
regions representing banking and trade interests. Since 1944, factionalism 
has sapped the strength of the Liberal Party, as witnessed by the 1952 elec- 
tion when two standard bearers entered the lists — a Radical Liberal and 
an Authentic Liberal — both to go down to resounding defeat. Nevertheless, 
it is from Liberal ranks that the “independent” presidents since 1944 have 
drawn great support. 

A relative newcomer to the political forum is the Seeialist Party (Partido 
Socialista Ecuatoriano), which was founded in 1926 by a group of young 
intellectuals, students, and various labor organizations. Initially intended 
to be a section of the Communist International, it split shortly after forma- 
tion. The left wing proclaimed itself the Communist Party and still re- 
mains in existence but is of little consequence. The right wing, however, 
while never strong enough to put up a presidential candidate, has participated 
in several administrations, usually holding such ministerial portfolios as 
Welfare, Education or Interior. ; 

Far more significant are three party-like groups which have come into 
focus in recent years, and collectively exerted a direct influence favoring 
Velasco Ibarra’s return to power in 1952. 

The Velasquista Committees whose sole objective was electioneering for 
Velasco, were seated mainly in Quito and Guayaquil. The committees are 
made up of lawyers, merchants, and workers alike pledged to the individual 
and his ideals, not party principles. Spontaneous, enthusiastic citizen com- 
mittees reminiscent of the “I like Ike” movement that lit the United States 
scene in 1952. 

A somewhat different stripe is ARNE (Accidén Revolucionaria Nacional- 
ista Ecuatoriana), a small, vociferous organization which first saw light of 
day as a student protest group at the University of Quito in 1942, smarting 
under the defeat handed Ecuadorean forces in 1941 by Peru over a border 
dispute. Last year, ARNE split into two factions: one headed by a young 
profoundly Catholic attorney, Jorge Luna Yepez, who has been charged with 
turning ARNE into a Falangist movement; the other wing remaining true 
to Nicolas Valdano Raffo, an ardent supporter of Velasco Ibarra whom he 
termed a “. . . caudillo of an authentic popular force, with no ties or com- 
mitments toward the political parties which are ruining Ecuador.” 

Last and most powerful of the trio is the €..P. (Concentracidn de 
Fuerzas Populares), founded by Carlos Guevara Moreno, onetime extreme 
leftist, sometime favorite of Velasco Ibarra, perennially in hot water. (As 
Minister of Interior in Velasco’s second administration, his suppression 
methods of former leftist-politico friends evoked such protests that the 
President was obliged to ship him out of the country as an ambassador; later 
Galo Plaza jailed him for his part in an abortive coup d’etat. Finally, in 
1952 Velasco banished him for conspiracy and misuse of Guayaquil’s 
municipal funds as its mayor.) C.F.P., however, weathered the storm and 
remains a sounding board for the political fortunes of demagogue Guevara. 


*According to Velasco Ibarra, “Garcia Moreno made religion a constitutional element of politics. His 
Constitution of 1869 declared that in order to be a citizen, it was necessary to be a Catholic. It was 
provided also that citizenship was forfeited if an Ecuadorean became a member of any organization 
disapproved he Catholic Church. 














































































from slightly over 400,000 down to 
1300. 

} Second, the means which must be 
employed to reach these people. Two- 
thirds of the voting population live in 
rural areas nearly inaccessible because 
of lack of roads. Furthermore, these 
rural areas are virtually in a news 
vacuum, lacking radios and access to 
newspapers. Typical is one northern 
village parish where only seven fam- 
ilies have radios out of a local popu- 
lation of 700. Only the village priest 
receives a daily newspaper. The ratio 
is hardly better in Quito itself where 
the combined daily circulation of the 
three newspapers is approximately 
56,000—roughly one copy for every 
six; people. Is it any wonder that the 
popular response in an election is to 
an individual—to the caudillo—and 
not to principles and issues theoreti- 
cally personified by one party or 
another? 

> Third, the traditional geographic 
division of the country. In the Serra 
the influence of the Church and the 
landowners is dominant. On the coast 
ideas are more fluid and conditions 
more susceptible to change. 

These then are the conditions under 
which a candidate takes to the cam- 
paign trail. One that will lead him 
on a grueling trek from the warm 
climes of the coast (where temper- 
atures average near 90° F.) to the 
vigor of the mountains (a brisk, near- 
freezing 35° F.). He will travel by 
plane, car, and train to hit the more 
populated centers, and from then on- 
ward by boat to reach others, and 
even by mule on occasion to round the 
last few pickets. And all the time 
stumping vigorously: handshaking, 
speechmaking, buttonholing everyone 
that comes along. 

As the end comes in sight, the 
pace accelerates. His national com- 
mittee, if it has been on the job, has 
organized hundreds and hundreds of 
electoral clubs throughout the coun- 
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Out on the stump, liberalist Huerta receives a floral tribute. 





In assembly, the conservative coalition chooses its standard bearer—Camilo Ponce Enriquez. 
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Through active electoral clubs, the feminine vote has become more significant. 


try. This means more handshaking, 
speeches to club meetings, and pep 
rallies of ever-increasing size. The 
closer the time, the faster the pace as 
election fever sets in. And always the 
job of selling himself to the emotion- 
al, personality-conscious _ electorate. 
This is the way it develops; in the 
final analysis, a contest between per- 
sonalities, the struggle to become 
caudillo. 

Yet for all of that, there is increas- 
ing evidence of growing maturity. 
The 1956 election in Ecuador had all 
the necessary ingredients for violent 
flare-up. The harangues fired tempers 
as much as ever and political baro- 
meters signaled storm-warnings with 
alarming persistence. Nevertheless 
from the siren’s sounding at 7 a.m. on 
election day signaling the opening of 
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the polls until they closed at 5 p.m. 
behind a turnout of record proportion, 
only one election death was reported. 
Add to this two other considerations: 
The fact that the election campaign, 
while essentially a struggle between 
personalities, took on much of the 
character of a two-party contest focus- 
ing on traditional electoral planks, 
that meaningful permanent party 
identities might emerge. Equally im- 
portant, outgoing President Velasco 
Ibarra pledged that the election re- 
sults wi'l be “fully and completely” 
respected, a timely word of warning 
against palace revolutions. And this 
in the face of a Ponce victory from 
Velasco, who if not a Liberal is 
even less a Conservative. Surely these 
are cogent signs of stability. 
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A five-cent cup of coffee, like a 
good nickel cigar, has long been held 
one of the perogatives of the Ameri- 
can “way of life.” In a nation whose 
economy has become geared to a fif- 
ty-cent dollar, however, the thought 
is somewhat quixotic. Yet oddly 
enough, while skyrocketing rents and 
retail price spirals are taken more or 
less in stride, a few pennies more on 
the weekly grocery bill for coffee pro- 
vokes alarm that the nation’s economy 
has taken a dangerous turn. 

Sensitive to the temper of a nation 
that swallows 100 billion cups of cof- 
fee a year, whose housewives marched 
indignantly on to Washington protest- 
ing increased costs, coffee producers 
and their governments are seeking a 
proper solution to the price problem— 
one that will assure a_ reasonable 
standard of living for the producers, 
at a price consumers can afford and 
will pay. (See LAR, June 1956.) 

The see-saw price movements which 
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have marked the post-war period are 
said by apologists to be not the result 
of speculation, but rather the inevit- 
able consequence of several factors: 
first, prices jumped during the 1949- 
1954 period because demand far out- 
stretched supply; also, relaxation of 


war-year price controls naturally 
prompted some price movement. Sec- 
ondly, the upward swing was acceler- 
ated by severe frost damage to the 
1953-1954 crop, making the shortage 
even more acute. But the next year, 
the pendulum started its swing to the 
opposite pole; a bumper crop met de- 
mands and started pushing prices 
down. And the future seems to hold 
even greater surpluses in store with 
new plantations in Brazil and Africa. 
All of which points to the problem of 
leveling off the highs and the lows so 
that coffee producing countries—most 
of which are dependent on this crop 
as their principal dollar - revenue 
source—as well as the industry itself, 


THE MEN 


to say nothing of consumers, can look 
for and plan upon predictable norms. 

& The problem is not unique, nor 
does it defy solution. Colombia has a 
formula; a relatively simple scheme 
that has been administered with mea- 
surable success by the quasi-govern- 
mental Colombian Federation of Cof- 
fee Growers and its astute manager, 
Manuel Mejia. 

Using a three-pronged approach to 
effect stabilization, the Federation: 
* Buys coffee at prices which guar- 

antee the farmer a fair minimum in- 
come when demand is slack. How- 
ever, when the demand is up, the 
Federation follows a strict hands- 
off policy, letting the market es- 
tablish its own ceiling. A control 
measure against hoarding by ex- 
porters, however, is the Federa- 
tion’s refusal to make loans on 
stocks. 


& Establishes coffee stocks abroad. 
Thus when supplies are short, the 
Federation loans coffee to exs 
porters, or markets these stocks di- 
recently to import houses. Says 
Mejia: “The Federation policy of 
keeping stocks in the United States 
and Europe has proven beneficial 
since it allows deliveries when ship- 
ments from Colombia are delayed 
because of strikes, or other causes.” 
This makes speculation in mild cof- 
fee almost impossible since deliver- 
ies can be made at once at prevail- 
ing market prices. The steadiness of 
Colombian coffee prices during the 
1954 New York strike and in the 
face of anticipated shortages early 
in 1956 bears out the practicability 
of this policy. 

ry Requires Colombian exporters to 
maintain a minimum price level, in 
terms of U. S. dollars, per bag of 
coffee sold for export. Anything 
above a stipulated quantity can be 
sold in the open market at what- 
ever the traffic will bear. Thus the 
exporter has ample latitude for 
competitive selling above dollar-re- 
funding requirements. This system, 
explains Mejia, also has proven its 
worth in that it is sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow normal trading. 

To foster and guide the destiny of 
the Colombian coffee growers, gov- 
ernment and industry figures alike 
looked about with great care in 1937 
when the Federation was formed. The 
basic qualification was sounded by 












BEHIND COFFEE 


President Alfonso Lépez, who said, 
“What this country needs is a man 
who can lose two or five million pesos 
without becoming panicky.” They 
found their man in Manuel Mejia. No 
starry-eyed dreamer he, Mejia learned 
the hard way years ago what unstable 
markets mean; his flourishing coffee 
export business was forced into liquid- 
ation by sudden unforeseeable sharp 
price drops. Since then he has famili- 
arized himself with all phases of cof- 
fee marketing, from which he has de- 
veloped a credo for himself and for 
the Federation: the only way to 





Don Manuel Mejia 


achieve stability is not through subsid- 
ization but through a vigorous effort 
to increase consumption by smart 
merchandizing. 

SAGACIOUS WATCHDOG. Scru- 
pulously avoiding personal publicity, 
Mejia remains always in the back- 
ground working through and with the 
Executive National Committee of the 
Federation. “I don’t make the deci- 
tsions,” he once said emphatically, “I 
do what the Committee decides.” It is 
something of record that Committee 
decisions are always unanimous; al- 
ways reflect Mejia’s advice. Apparent- 
ly this advice has always been sound, 
judging by the strengthened position 
of the Colombian coffee industry to- 
day, and the unreserved support ac- 
corded him by exporters even though 
profits are reduced on occasion for the 
good of all. “He is the czar of the 
business,” said one exporter, “and 
could eliminate any of us altogether 
if he wanted to. But fortunately he 
is an extremely able and wise old 
man.” 

An indefatigable salesman, Mejia 


insists that stability for the industry 
can be achieved only through efforts 
to expand the market. Co-workers 
swear that he lives for two aims: to 
help the grower gain higher living 
standards by teaching him to produce 
the best possible grade of coffee 
through maximum efficiency; and to 
obtain the widest possible distribution 
of coffee at prices fair to both farmer 
and housewife. 

Constantly preoccupied with the 
inter-relation of price and marketing, 
Mejia insists that coffee must fight 
for its market just as any other bev- 
erage does; that none is sold “just be- 
cause...” All of which was expressed 
very exactly by Mejia quite recently 
when he said, “The Federation and its 
manager, Sefior Mejia, have been 
maintaining for years that one of the 
principal solutions for the problem 
of coffee is a thorough and energetic 
campaign aimed at enlarging present 
markets, establishing new outlets, and 
working toward the elimination — if 
not reduction — of excise taxes on 
coffee.” 

From this it is seen that the Mejia 
formula for effecting stabilization in 
coffee is not through governmental in- 
tervention but through vigorous mer- 
chandising efforts. On this score he 
said, “One shoul@ resort to these arti- 
ficial means (governmental agree- 
ments) only when there is no other 
way of reconciling supply and de- 
mand. Without doubt, a wide cam- 
paign to promote coffee consumption 
would be more efficient than agree- 
ments to curtail production or set up 
market quotas.” 

Yet nothwithstanding his aversion 
to governmental interference, he and 
two associates worked wholehearted- 


ly toward the accomplishment of the 
Inter-American Coffee Pact in 1940, 
which saved coffee from ruinous com- 
petition in the United States market 
after the outbreak of World War II. 
Mejia said then that he supported the 
proposed pact because he was certain 
that the crisis was largely psychologi- 
cal, that above everything else coffee 
needed confidence to survive the cri- 
sis. Time proved him correct; the de- 
mand for coffee was sufficiently large 
to make stockpiling unnecessary. 

INTRAMURAL BICKER. In direct 
contrast to the Mejia formula in prac- 
tice in Colombia, Brazil always has 
been the personification of close su- 
pervision by government. Brazilian 
coffee exporters are bound by pre- 
designated minimum prices, and ad- 
justments are made by the devaluation 
of currency—notwithstanding the un- 
fortunate impact on exchange rates af- 
fecting the general trade picture— 
rather than by a lowering of the base 
price directly. 

In succinct commentary on Bra- 
zilian marketing methods, the Colom- 
bian position was expressed some 50 
years ago by Rafael Uribe Uribe when 
he said that Brazil has almost fully ac- 
cepted the socialist ideas of the func- 
tions of the state, that its “. . . leaders 
do not pretend to go against the law 
of supply and demand, but try to hast- 
en its effect,” in searching for a bal- 
anced supply. 

All of which was spelled out further 
in 1954 by Colombian coffee expert 
Rafael Parga, who summed up Bra- 
zilian coffee marketing policies with 
the statement that “the success of the 
Brazilian support actions (until about 
1924) was responsible for a change 
of policies. If they initially had been 


In the heart of coffee land, the Federation’s Research Center at Chinchina. 

























































































At 18 months a healthy coffee seedling leaves 
ils nursery bed... . 





emergency measures, from the mid- 
twenties on they became permanent 
policies to obtain higher prices.” 
Aside from looking at Brazilian 
marketing policies somewhat askance, 
the Colombian will express concern 
over the question of quality. Too 
many get-rich-quick amateurs have 
been attracted by easy production in 
Brazil, complains the Colombian per- 
fectionist. The results are excessive 
production, and worse yet, badly pro- 
cessed, low-grade coffee. In conse- 
quence, the United States consumer 
upped his demands for the higher 
priced mountain coffee at the expense 
of Brazil’s production. 
Notwithstanding these intramural 
questions within the trade itself, cof- 
fee by volume is the largest single 
item shipped to the United States from 
Latin America, hence the principal 
source of dollar exchange. 
COFFEE, A TWO-WAY STREET. 
The overall consequence of the cof- 
fee trade—thus the whole problem of 
equitable pricing—is spelled out by 
one simple summation of the trade 
picture: In 1954, the seven Latin 
American nations which produce over 
80 percent of the world’s supply of 
coffee increased the total dollar value 
of their purchases from the United 
States some 12 times over that of 
1934; concurrently, their total exports 
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to grow and flourish . . 





to the United States—including cof- 
fee—experienced in comparison only 
a nine-fold increase. Significantly, the 
dollar difference remained in the 
United States.. Of equal importance: 
the fact that exports from the United 
States to these seven countries in- 
creased at a greater rate than to any 
other region throughout the world. 
(Thus, in 1934 these countries ac- 
counted for 3.7 percent of all U. S. 
exports; in 1954, their share had 
grown to 6.6 percent.) Conceivably, 
the coffee-dollar balance remaining 
in the United States would be even 
higher if it were possible to compute 
accurately Latin American tourist 
spendings here. 

Whether this is an indication of 
what the future holds is open to some 
question. As some are wont to point 
out, especially as relates to the pro- 
ducers of mild mountain coffee, the 
mule age gave way to airplanes in one 
fell swoop. Exemplifying the patina 
of a Twentieth Century civilization, 
Colombia in shifting gears changed 
the tempo of its capital, Bogota, from 
a pleasant, well-ordered city of about 
270,000 in 1934 to a thriving cosmo- 
politan metropolis of nearly a million 
in 1954. Over the same period, ve- 
hicular registrations increased from 
3500 cars and 1900 trucks to a snarl- 
ing, honking mass of 22,800 cars and 
11,500 trucks. And foreign cigarettes, 
always a luxury, jumped from a mod- 
est $40,000 worth to a staggering $2 
million in the same period. All of 
which means that coffee—the princi- 
pal source of dollars for these and 
other items—is now no longer able to 
fund adequately the imports of Co- 
lombia or the several other mountain 
coffee producers. 

The answer does not lie in increased 
production, simply because there is a 
limit to the optimum quantity which 
can be produced by the mountainous 
countries, as opposed to Brazil, whose 
tillable acreage is still available for 
the taking, and which can be readily 
mechanized for quantity production. 
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. which is picked with great care. 





Mild mountain coffee is still cultivated 
by hand, much as it was 100 years 
ago. 

YEOMEN ALL. The principal dis- 
tinguishing feature of Colombian cof- 
fee production is the proud craftsman- 
ship of the individual farmers. Take 
55-year-old Claudio Munoz. He owns 
14 acres with some 6000 coffee trees, 
a cow, and a few chickens on a moun- 
tain slope at La Popa, six miles from 
the village of La Tebaida in Caldas, 
where eight percent of the world’s 
coffee is produced. 

The size of his farm is in the best 
Colombian tradition—and_ Central 
American for that matter—since it en- 
ables hand rather than mechanized 
cultivation; a general scheme recom- 
mended some 50 years ago by Rafael 
Uribe Uribe, who after studying Bra- 
zilian methods, said the only way Co- 
lombia could compete was through 
small properties with two to ten thou- 
sand trees worked by the owner and 
his family. 

It’s not an easy life for Claudio and 
his family. The terraced slopes of their 
mountain farm must be weeded twice 
a year by hand. Trees must be pruned, 
shade trees cut back, and the seedling 
beds and newly transplanted trees re- 
quire the care of a newborn babe. And 
with it all, constant watchfulness on 
the part of Claudio for late ripening 
cherries. There may not be many be- 
tween harvests, yet the total is suffi- 
cient to pay for a goodly portion of 
his groceries. 

During 1954, the Mufoz grove 
yielded 8400 pounds of green coffee 
ready for sale. He grossed $4,609, 
based on New York market green cof- 
fee prices. In addition, he swapped a 
hundred stems of cooking bananas at 
the village store for groceries. 

After deducting production costs of 
$1,954—including $400 to pickers 
during the harvest cycles—Mujfioz 


netted $2,655 for his year’s efforts, 
and this much only because the entire 
family pitched in. If circumstances 
had forced full-time extra help, the 

























net take for the Munoz family would 
have been only $700 for the year. Or 
to approach pricing from another tan- 
gent, in order to net their modest 
$2,655 annual income with full-time 
help, coffee would have to bring be- 
tween $1.20 and $1.50 on the New 
York market for green, unroasted 
beans. 

Coffee cultivation in Colombia 
therefore is essentially a family enter- 
prise, which necessarily prompts large 
households. Each member has his own 
chores, and the seven Munoz children 
are no exception. They’ve been help- 
ing from the time they were old 
enough to pick dry leaves or cater- 
pillars off the trees, which prompted 
Congressman Paul C. Jones of Mis- 
souri to say in 1955 after touring var- 
ious groves that “. . . it’s a miracle 
coffee is as cheap as it is.” 

Working as a team, the Munoz fam- 
ily earned roughly $51 a week in 1954 
when prices were high. Last year they 
realized only about $42 per week 
when New York prices dropped to 
62c; and their expectation for 1956 is 
about the same since unseasonable 
heavy rains will probably affect pro- 
duction adversely. 

OCCASIONALLY CHICKEN. In 
parceling out his hard-earned income, 
farmer Mufioz spent about $18 a week 
for food, $128 for doctor bills and 
medicines throughout the year, $260 
to clothe the entire family, and about 
$100 on freight and busfare. This left 
him something over $1,200—his high- 
est net in over fifteen years—to pay 
for tool replacements and other ne- 
cessities. 

The biggest cost saver is food. 
Breakfast consists of corn patties with 
watery chocolate; lunch a thick soup 
of yucca—a starchy root—and banan- 
as, with a piece of meat now and 
then. During the afternoon break, a 
dish of boiled corn with a little milk 
and chopped crude sugar; and for din- 
ner, beans with chopped boiled ba- 
nanas, bits of unsalted bacon, and pi- 
laf-style rice. The menu never varies; 
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T hen to the press for the removal of pulp and skin. Nature's hot tropic sun lakes 
care of the drying . . . but everybody in the family helps in the cleaning as it dries. 


heavy on starches, deficient in pro- 
teins. 

For all of that, the Mufoz family 
sets a better table than many other 
Colombian coffee farmers. The milk 
and eggs produced on the farm are 
consumed there, rather than serving 
as barter at the market, which is the 
case with many. Then too, there’s the 
equivalent of something over a pound 
of beef and bacon for each member of 
the family per week, and occasional- 
ly a chicken goes into the Sunday pot. 
So by and large the Munoz family 
appears to be faring well these days. 
Not luxuriously, but no complaints. 

Not so 10 years ago, however, when 
only the eternal optimism of the life- 
time farmer kept Claudio from giving 
up his farm and becoming a wage 
earner in town. Then he had fewer 
trees, and an annual harvest of only 
7500 pounds, which earned for him 
only $770—of which about $500 
equaled his production costs. By sell- 
ing eggs and other produce, and hir- 
ing out as a day laborer, somehow he 
was able to eke out an existence. It is 
this bare subsistence level of existence 
that Manuel Mejia and the Coffee 
Growers Federation hope will forever- 
more be just a black chapter of past 
history. 

THE BEST HOUR. For Mufoz and 
his fellow farmers, the long years of 
patient, loving care of their trees 
seems to be paying off. Quality is the 
keynote, with Mufioz combing his 
grove over and over again during each 
of the semi-annual harvests, picking 
only those cherries which have turned 
the exactly proper shade of red. He 
knows the best hour of the evening to 
remove the pulp from the beans, and 
the exact water temperature and time 
needed to clean and wash the beans 
properly. And through the years he 
has devised his own method of drying 
coffee beans so that weight loss will 
be kept to a minimum. All of these de- 
tails mean the difference between a 
top quality crop and just another ship- 
ment of coffee. And it pays off in 


prices received. 

Meanwhile, Federation technicians 
work long and hard to improve even 
more the present qualitative output. 
Better soil conservation methods, bet- 
ter food habits, and more efficient all- 
around farming methods, including 
crop diversification to relieve the pre- 
sent sole dependence on coffee—so 
fatal in off-price years. These are the 
lessons being espoused everywhere by 
Federation men who trek from farm 
to farm through the mountains. It is 
here that Mejia looks toward the fu- 
ture, for he is an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of a stepped-up vocational farm 
school program to educate the grow- 
ers of tomorrow. 

As to what the future holds for the 
coffee market, notwithstanding the 
usual uncertainties, Mejia is opti- 
mistic. Recognizing a developing ma- 
turity in the world coffee business, he 
signaled with satisfaction the fact that 
Colombia has joined with the rest of 
the producing nations in laying a 
groundwork for a more effective pro- 
gram of coffee promotion in Canada, 
Western Europe, and the United 
States. It is the belief of Manuel Me- 
jia and the Federation that the ex- 
pense of this promotion will be repaid 
a hundred-fold, through increased 
consumption at steady prices every- 
where. 


And finally before export, an exacting in- 
spection for quality by Federation officials. 
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New Guard: After an election 
which left a number of cocked eye- 
brows in Panama, Ernesto de la Guar- 
dia, Jr., received his credentials as 
president-elect from the National El- 
ections Jury, amid the clamor raised 
by his opponents. Particularly vehe- 
ment has been Victor Florencio Goy- 
tia, the “also-ran” who has been voci- 
ferously calling “foul” since the 2 to 1 
election results were announced. 

.. . De la Guardia, onetime diplo- 
mat and vice president under Enrique 
Jiménez, is essentially a businessman. 
For many years he has been manager 
of the Panama Brewing Company, 
the country’s largest industry. He is 
scheduled to take office October 1, 
provided the political smog doesn’t 
thicken and charges of fraud remain 
only charges. 





Ernesto de la Guardia, Jr. 


Question Posed: The mysterious 
and controversial disappearance of Je- 
sis de Galindez, Spanish-Basque ex- 
professor at Columbia University, has 
rekindled Hemispheric attention with 
the mid-June publication of his explo- 
sive book, “The Era of Trujillo.” 
There are those who firmly cling to 
the notion the searing criticism of 
Dictator Trujillo’s regime in the Do- 
minican Republic caused the profes- 
sor’s disappearance last March. Tru- 
jillo apologists of course pooh pooh 
the charge, while denouncing loudly 
any who hint at it including the New 
York Times and the New York Post. 

Whatever may be the truth of the 
matter, at least one question will 
plague the book’s readers: Is its au- 
thor alive? 


Meeting Ground: If U. S. Con- 
gressman Hale Boggs of Louisiana has 
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IN THE NEWS 


his way, a University of the Americas 
may become a reality within the next 
few years. Boggs introduced a reso- 
lution in the House which could lead 
to the establishment of the university. 
Such a center of education, Boggs 
said, “would do much to cement re- 
lations between our country and the 
republics to the south of us.” A simi- 
lar resolution was introduced in the 
upper house by Senator Mike Mans- 
field (D-Mont.). 

The proposed university won the 
immediate approval of Dr. José Mora, 
secretary-general of the OAS; possi- 
bly would be located at some mid- 
point like Puerto Rico. 





Hale Boggs 


Salesman .... First Class: 
Onetime biology professor Dr. Fran- 
cisco Villagran, Mexico’s newly ap- 
pointed Director General of Tourism, 
stopped over in New Orleans en route 
to Mexico after touching base in To- 
ronto, New York, Washington and 
Chicago. 

Dr. Villagran, since 1947 Consul 
General of Mexico with several posts 
in the United States as well as in 
Montreal and London, voiced great 
enthusiasm about his present task of 
directing Mexico’s Number Two in- 
dustry — tourism (Number One-oil), 
which in 1954 augmented Mexico’s 
dollar store by some $375 million; 
$450 million in 1955; with 1956 
showing a steady increase. 

While the main purpose of his trip 
was to organize his publicity program 
throughout the United States, honors 
were also in order. At a testimonial 
dinner in New York, he introduced his 
successor, Manuel Aguilar, as consul 
general. 

In New Orleans, “el simpatico” 


Senor Villagran had some interesting 

things to say regarding his country, 

which will be spending a half million 

dollars this year to entice the Ameri- 

can tourist southward: 

> The attractions of spots off the 
Mexico City-Acapulco circuit will 
be emphasized, and there is a co- 
ordinate effort between govern- 
ment and private enterprise to de- 
velop these new centers. 

> The constant improvement of 
roads in Mexico and the building 
of motels along the main highways 
will make these spots more acces- 
sible to the motorist. “The Nogales 
to Guadalajara Pacific Coast road 
is ready — in A-1 condition,” 
beamed Dr. Villagran. 

> Before the end of the year, Mexi- 
co City will open 1000 more rooms 
to tourists. The exclusive Plaza-Vis- 
ta Hermosa is already operating and 
two more luxury hotels will be op- 
ened shortly. 


ee. 





Dr. Francisco Villagran and friend* 


Kudos: New York shipping, busi- 
ness and civic brass congregated at 
the Waldorf-Astoria to honor Dr. Al- 
varo Diaz and the tenth anniversary 
of the Flota Mercante Grancolom- 
biana. Signalling the occasion, New 
York’s Department of Commerce be- 
stowed a Certificate of Merit on foun- 
der-president Diaz, while the city’s 
Maritime and Aviation Commission 
and the Port Authority followed suit 
with other testimonials. 

All agreed the honors were well 
merited, since Grancolombiana, under 
the Diaz stewardship, has grown from 
a fleet of eight ships to a thriving 35 
which ply nine trade routes linking 
30 countries. 





*Andres Horcasitas, Tourist Federal Delegate of the 
Mezican government in New Orleans. 
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Latin American Report asked 


HENRY B. SARGENT 


PRESIDENT OF AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER CO., INC. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Henry B. Sargent, President of Ameri- 
can & Foreign Power Company, Inc., became chief execu- 
tive officer of the billion-dollar utility system in 11 Latin- 
American countries on August 1, 1955. Since then he 
visited all system countries at least once and recently was 
in the news with the announcement of his company’s order 
for two nuclear reactors to be installed in Latin America. 
Born in New Orleans on Jan. 21, 1905, Sargent attended 
grammar school in Louisiana and Mississippi, high-school 
in Vicksburg, and obtained the degree of Bachelor of 
Engineering at Tulane University in 1927. 

After graduation he went to work for Mississippi Power 
and Light Co., as engineer and manager of the firm’s of- 
fica in Goodman. During his 19 years with that utility, 
he advanced steadily, becoming, in 1945, Vice President 
and General Manager. He resigned in March 1946 to be- 
come Executive Vice President of Central Arizona Light 
and Power Company, in Phoenix, and in October of that 
year became President. He continued as President through 
mergers that formed the Arizona Public Service Company, 
resigning to accept the top position in American & Foreign 
Power. 

Business affiliations of Sargent: Director of Electric Bond 
and Share Co., Lone Star Cement Corp. and American 
Institute for Foreign Trade; member of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers. 


Q. How do you visualize the role of private enter- 
prise in the development of Latin America? 


Ae The countries of Latin America are, primarily, pri- 
vate enterprise countries. As in the United States, there 
has been a trend toward more active participation by the 
government in economic matters, particularly in the field 
of basic industry. Fortunately, I believe, for these countries 
and for the United States, the pendulum is now beginning 
to swing in the other direction. Within the past few years, 
several Latin American countries have made strong efforts 
to diminish the role of government in the national economy 
and to encourage private investment and private enterprise 
development. I feel very strongly that, if economic develop- 
ment is to proceed along sound, practical lines in Latin 
America, it will come about, very largely, as a result of the 
incentives and.rewards which have become identified with 
the system of private enterprise or popular capitalism, 
which has done so much for us here in the United States. 
No other system has yet demonstrated an ability to pro- 
mote social and economic progress while safeguarding the 
freedom and dignity of the individual citizen. 


Q. Does the rate of return on your investments in 
Latin America compare favorably with the re- 
turn on similar utility investments in the United 
States? 


A. The rate of return on investments in most business 
enterprises in Latin America is considerably higher than 
it is in the United States. Interest rates are very much 
higher in most countries. This situation is typical of nations 
in the earlier stages of industrial development. I regret to 
say that there are some instances in Latin America where 
the rate of return on utility investments is not at all com- 
parable with the rate of return on other industrial and 
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commercial enterprises. This, of course, is one of the rea- 
sons that it has proved difficult in the past to attract do- 
mestic or foreign capital into the electric power industry in 
Latin America. Fortunately for these Latin American 
countries, which need electric power so badly to support 
their industrial development and growth, there is a grow- 
ing awareness of this situation, and several countries are 
taking practical steps to remedy it. 


Q. What do you think the United States Govern- 
ment should do to encourage the flow of private 
capital to Latin America? 


A. The United States Government already is doing much 
to encourage the flow of private capital to Latin America. 
Henry F. Holland, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, has shown a keen interest in and a 
broad knowledge of Latin American investment oppor- 
tunities and problems and, under his guidance, the United 
States Department of State has been doing a great deal to 
encourage the flow of private investment capital to Latin 
America. The Export-Import Bank has shown a keen in- 
terest in Latin America and has been of real assistance 
to private investors in that area. On the other hand, per- 
haps the most effective single action that might be taken 











by the United States Government to make investment in 
Latin America and other less-developed areas more at- 
tractive has been stymied in the Congress of the United 
States. I refer to the inability of our national administra- 
tion, thus far, to obtain legislation which would create 
adequate tax incentives for United States private investors 
to undergo the additional hazards and risks associated with 
investment abroad. As is true in most of the less-developed 
areas of the world, tax rates on corporate income, in gen- 
eral, are lower in Latin America than they are in the 
United States. Yet, the United States Government, in ef- 
fect, has assumed the right to extend its high tax regime to 
income produced in countries which need a relatively low 
level of taxation to encourage the development of their 
growing economies. The Western Hemisphere Trade Cor- 
poration arrangement is helpful, of course, but additional 
relief is necessary. Because of technical deficiencies in our 
tax structure, there are situations where the total tax paid 
by Latin American subsidiaries of U. S. corporations, in- 
cluding taxes paid locally, is in excess of the top U. S. 
tate of 52%. 


Q. What do you think Latin America should do to 
encourage the flow of private United States in- 
vestment to these countries? 


A. Volumes have been written about the proper “cli- 
mate” or environment for private foreign investment. But 
what it all adds up to is an economic and political en- 
vironment under which a business enterprise can be op- 
erated productively and profitably by its owners. Latin 
America, in seeking to attract private foreign investments, 
is in a highly competitive market. First, there is the fact 
that ample opportunities exist in the United States and in 
other more developed countries for profitable investment 
with a minimum of risk other than the normal business 
risks which an entrepreneur would expect in any com- 
mercial enterprise. Then, there is the competition which 
exists among the various countries of Latin America and 
other less-developed areas for foreign capital investments. 
In a relatively free economy, foreign capital will always 
tend to move into areas where the best opportunities exist 
for its safe and profitable employment. The task of the 
Latin American countries is to convince actual and po- 
tential investors that they are willing and able to provide 
this sort of environment. United States investors have 
always been venturesome; and they are willing to forego 
immediate cash returns on new investments if they are 
convinced that insurmountable obstacles will not be 
placed in the way of their expansion, growth and future 
profit possibilities. We know that many of the Latin 
American countries have recurring dollar exchange pro- 
blems which create a difficult situation for them as well 
as for foreign investors; but the best way to solve these 
problems is to give the fullest encouragement to both 
domestic and foreign capital to invest, produce and 
broaden the economic base. Every new productive en- 
terprise established in a country particularly in the field 
of basic industry—provides a foundation for further 
growth and expansion of numerous kindred and auxiliary 
industries. The economic history of the United States pro- 
vides ample evidence of how productivity can be expanded 
almost indefinitely through creating a political and econ- 
omic environment conducive to industrial expansion and 
growth. The recent development of our neighbor, Cana- 
da, provides a current example of a country which has 
made spectacular progress from a raw material economy 
to that of an industrially-advanced nation. There are a 
number of Latin American countries in which similar de- 
velopment is underway. 

Perhaps I should add that one of the greatest deterrents 
to the investment of both domestic and foreign capital in 
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many of the Latin American countries has been the strong 
inflationary trend which has caused justified concern about 
both the immediate and long-term future. It is gratify- 
ing to note that some of the Latin American countries are 
well aware of this danger and are taking energetic steps 
to create more stable conditions. 


Q. With encouragement from both Latin American 
governments and the United States Government, 
what is the role to be played by private United 
States investment in these countries? 


A. Given appropriate encouragement by the United 
States Government and by the host countries in Latin 
America, United States investments can and will play a 
very significant role in the further development of Latin 
America. Present United States private investments in that 
area are close to 7 billion dollars and there is no reason 
why this figure should not be doubled within the next 
decade. In the case of my own business, the electric power 
industry, there is an almost unlimited potential for ex- 
pansion. Since the end of World War II, Foreign Power 
and its subsidiaries have invested close to half a billion 
dollars on the improvement and expansion of our enter- 
prises in Latin America; and we have budgeted an addition- 
al half billion dollars for the next five year period. Natural- 
ly, these investments have been made, and will be made, 
primarily in countries where there has been a record of fair 
treatment of our investments or where a reasonable expec- 
tation exists that fair and equitable treatment can be ex- 
pected in the future. 


Q. How do you feel about recent statements to the 
effect that United States private investors are 
taking more dollars out of Latin America in 
earnings than they are putting in as new invest- 
ments? 


A. The origin of many of the statements that have been 
made to this effect apparently was a study made nearly two 
years ago by the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, a regional agency of the United Nations. While sta- 
tistically true, so far as inflow of new investments and out- 
flow of earnings during recent years are concerned, there 
are many other factors to be considered in evaluating the 
contribution of our private investments to Latin American 
development. Even if we were to ignore all factors other 
than the balance of payments equation, it can readily be 
demonstrated that the investments of private United States 
capital and techniques in Latin America have produced, or 
are saving, many times the amount of dollars American- 
owned industry is taking out of Latin America in earnings 
remittances. It has been estimated that from 25 to 35% of 
all the exports of Latin America are derived from indus- 
tries for which private United States capital investment is 
responsible. The savings of dollar exchange resulting from 
production of goods for local consumption by enterprises 
established in Latin America by American business are 
likewise very substantial. There are also to be considered 
the huge annual payments made by United States-owned 
industries in taxes, royalties and other direct and indirect 
assessments to local and national governments. Further- 
more, as the investment environment improves, the ten- 
dency will be for more dollars to be invested and propor- 
tionately less dollars to be remitted as interest and divi- 
dends, since earnings will tend to be reinvested to an in- 
creasing extent. Beyond the direct balance of payments 
effect, there is the contribution to industrial growth, em- 
ployment opportunities, technical training, knowledge of 
modern techniques, and higher living standards which 
United States private investments in productive industry 
are making wherever a fair opportunity has been provided. 
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a. What is your opinion as to the future of Latin 
America? 


A. [am sure that, from what I already have said, I have 
made it clear that I see a tremendous future for Latin 
America. In my opinion, no similar area has a greater po- 
tential for further growth and development. Latin America, 
with its wealth of natural resources, its desire to forge 
ahead economically and socially, its rapidly-expanding pop- 
ulation and its predominantly free enterprise economy 
should set no limits to its aspirations and no bounds to its 
future progress. I regard the American & Foreign Power 
system as an integral part of Latin America’s vigorously 
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expanding economy. Its future is our future and we intend 
to do all we can to make it a productive and prosperous 
one. 


Q. One of the cited obstacles to economic stability 
in Latin America is the lack of currency stabil- 
ity. Can the type of program recently inaugu- 
rated in Chile overcome this problem? 


A. In reply to this question, I want, first of all, to pay 
tribute to the excellent work done by the firm of Klein and 
Saks in cooperation with the Chilean government, in insti- 
tuting an anti-inflationary program in that country. Klein 
and Saks did a similar outstanding job along somewhat 
different lines ‘in the study they made some years ago of 
the Peruvian economy. Naturally, all the studies in the 
world would accomplish little or nothing if they were not 
supported by strong government action to make the recom- 
mendations effective. This has been forthcoming in Chile 
and ‘the results are, indeed, very promising. I need only 
cite the improvement in the free market rate for the Chi- 
lean peso which has gone from 840 pesos to the dollar to 
the present rate of approximately 500 to the dollar since 
the anti-inflationary program was inaugurated. Along with 
this program has come a new modus vivendi for some of 
the most important “foreign” investors in Chile—particu- 
larly the copper and nitrate companies. This already has 
resulted in substantial new investments in both industries. 
I am confident that a similar improvement will occur in 
the basic operating conditions of my own industry, electric 
power. In anticipation of this, my Company is planning an 
expansion program in Chile which will have the effect of 
doubling the present investment in our associated Chilean 
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company. Prior to the new economic program, Chile had 
one of the most rapidly-rising indexes of living costs in 
the world and the reduction in the rate of increase already 
achieved has been quite remarkable. As the pace of infla- 
tion slackens, the currency will become more stable and 
foreign investors in Chile can look to the future with 
greater confidence. The progress already achieved in Chile 
—where one of the most difficult currency situations has 
prevailed for many years—is indicative of what can be 
accomplished in other countries, given a real determination 
to combat inflation and strengthen the currency. 


Q. From the Latin American point of view, what 
investment fields urgently require United States 
capital? 


A. While I cannot presume to speak from the Latin 
American point of view, I believe that it is true in Latin 
America, as in most less-developed areas, that capital is 
needed in almost all economic areas. This means that capi- 
tal is required for agriculture, mining, transportation and 
utilities as well as steel, petroleum and other basic indus- 
tries. Quite understandably, many of the Latin American 
countries are placing great emphasis on transportation and 
electric power, since long-standing deficiencies, in many 
instances, have their origin in the economic and political 
problems and other factors which go to make up the invest- 
ment climate or environment to which I have previously 
referred. Latin America is under the compulsion of pro- 
ceeding on all fronts. While much of the present emphasis 
is on industrialization, the Latin American republics can- 
not afford to neglect their agriculture since the population 
must be adequately housed, clothed and fed, and agricul- 
tural products still are the principal source of foreign ex- 
change available to many of these countries to pay for 


the capital goods required for further industrial develop- 
ment. 


Q. It is proposed that approximately 2,000 Latin 
American technicians and specialists of various 
types be brought to the United States for ad- 
vanced training. In your opinion, from what 
fields should these technicians be drawn, in the 
main? 


A. 1 don’t feel that I am qualified to say whether 2,000, 
5,000 or 10,000 is the appropriate figure. Certainly, every 
Latin American country is eager to learn all it can of the 
new techniques and the new technology which are devel- 
oping so rapidly. I am sure that some of the technicians 
and specialists would be agricultural people, students of 
mineralogy, educators and public administrators as well 
as scientists and engineers in the field of industrial devel- 
opment. One of the important new scientific fields, of 
course, is that of atomic energy. Many of the Latin 
American countries are lacking in hydro-electric resourc- 
es and have inadequate supplies of domestic fuels. These 
countries are “naturals for the development of atomic 
power, and the production of electric power through the 
use of nuclear fuels undoubtedly will become economic 
in certain areas of Latin America before it does in the 
United States. My own Company recently announced 
the purchase of two atomic reactors for installation in 
nel will need to be trained for these atomic power 
System and a third reactor will be purchased shortly 
during the present phase of our atomic program. Person- 
nel will need to be trained for these atomic power 
plants; and the plants will provide facilities for indus- 
trial, medical and agricultural research through the pro- 
duction of radioisotopes. Our atomic power program, in 
itself, is a practical demonstration of our faith in the 
future of Latin America. 
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Maracaibo, Venezuela 
HOTEL DEL LAGO 
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Havana, Cuba 
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Caracas, Venezuela 
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Montevideo, Uruguay 
HOTEL VICTORIA PLAZA 
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INTERCONTINENTAL HOTELS 
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HOTEL COPAN, Sao Paulo, Brasil 


HOTEL TIKAL, Guatemala City, Guatemala 
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The Mexican Petroleum 
Industry, 1938-1950 


By J. Richard Powell 

University of California Press, 
Berkeley 

(English), 1956, 197 pages, $4.00 


Dissatisfaction with the country’s 
inadequate industrial development and 
consequent low standards of living for 
the majority of the people and the ac- 
companying political and social un- 
rest causing resentment against foreign 
capital led to the expropriation of the 
properties of foreign oil companies 
in Mexico in 1938. Both local capital 
and labor, normally parties with ad- 
verse interests, opposed the foreign oil 
companies. 

The dissatisfactions that caused ex- 
propriation continued thereafter and 
hampered the government’s operation 
of the petroleum industry. The gov- 
ernment replaced the foreign oil com- 
panies as the opponent of the power- 
ful labor organization that desired to 
obtain control of the industry. 

In making an unbiased study of the 
Mexican petroleum industry from 
1938 through 1950, Professor Powell 
gives detailed consideration to the his- 
torical background and to important 
practical problems like exploration 
and production, transportation and 
storage, marketing, labor relations, fi- 
nancial problems and _ international 
transactions in oil. 

The theme throughout the discus- 
sion of the practical problems is a 
comparison of the actual results under 
expropriation with possible or prob- 
able accomplishments under a system 
of regulation. The author’s conclu- 
sion is summarized as follows: 

“Undoubtedly, from a purely ec- 
onomic standpoint, Mexico could 
have better solved its petroleum 
problem by more extensive regula- 
tion and other steps short of expro- 
priation, but it is unlikely that such 
measures would have satisfied the 
basic political and social aspira- 
tions of the people.” 

Inadequate capital for re-cycling 
operations caused permanent losses of 
flared gas and millions of unrecov- 
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erable barrels of oil left ‘in, the 
ground. The author indicates that 
the Mexican experience with ex- 
propriation probably acted as a 
deterrent against similar actions by 
other South American countries. 

The execution of working arrange- 
ments with a few foreign oil compan- 
ies in recent years shows that Mexico 
realizes that foreign capital and 
technical experience have much to of- 
fer in the development of its petrol- 
eum industry. The problem of recon- 
ciling national ambitions with econ- 
omically feasible arrangements with 
foreign capital continues to be an im- 
portant international problem. As a 
by-product, Professor Powell’s book 
makes an important contribution to 
this field of knowledge. 


—Eugene A. Nabors 
School of Law 
Tulane University 





Non- Intervention — The 
Law and Its Import in 
the Americas 


by Ann Van Wynen Thomas and 
A. J. Thomas, Jr. 

S. M. U. Press, Dallas 

(English), 1956, 476 pages, $8.00 


This book was written with great 
courage, even daring, with infinite pa- 
tience and eminent scholarship. It is 
exhaustive without being exhausting. 
It is thorough without being heavy. It 
is bold but not unfounded. The au- 
murs nave placed no limits on the 
subject nor have they obscured for a 
moment their faith in the ideals on 
which their conclusions are founded. 
In this era of avoidance of controver- 
sy, of soft-pedaling the delicate and 
of constant kneeling at the altar of 
conformity, they have done the right 
thing gracefully and conscientiously. 
No one could say, after reading their 
book, that the United States stands 
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forth in inter-American relations on a 
false promontory. This book should 
be in the hands of our learned popu- 
lation to be read, not placed to gather 
dust on a shelf. Once it is opened it 
will be read. The grace of style and 
the drive of new ideas and new in- 
terpretations which is in it will compel 
that. It would be well that our foreign 
service personnel read it too as well 
as all of the advisers to those who 
make or manage investments in the 
Americas. 

Against a brief historical back- 
ground, the authors present the crucial 
problems. The double-edged nature of 
present day international law strug- 
gling for order in a world of unlimited 
sovereign units hobbled by its foun- 
dation principle that guarantees those 
units that sovereignty. They boldly de- 
fine the necessity for increasing the 
authority of a world ruled by law and 
show how easy it is to define, in turn, 
“intervention” once agreement is 
reached on the basic aim of interna- 
tional law itself (Chapter IV p. 67). 

This is followed by-a detailed con- 
sideration of another crucial problem. 
“Non-intervention” is a practical im- 
possibility if it be understood to 
mean the maintenance of the status 
quo that must change. The difficulty 
comes in squaring the need for change 
and development with order under 
law. Thus the authors review some of 
the vast changes in the character of 
government of the post-war era. Each 
change is analyzed against a back- 
ground of legality. Each of the prob- 
lems of collective intervention in op- 
position to the exceptions created in 
the characters of present world or re- 
gional organizations in favor of do- 
mestic security is treated with brilli- 
ance. See especially Chapter IX in 
which events as recent as the situa- 
tion in Guatemala and the Costa 
Rica-Nicaraguan dispute are dis- 
cussed. 

In the final part the frontier prob- 
lems created by other authorized 
forms of intervention are discussed. 
The volume contains as appendixes 
the Charter and Pact of Bogota and 
the Rio Treaty. A sensitive foreword 
was written by Dr. Julio Cueto-Rua, 
sometime Fellow in the Law Institute 
of the Americas and now teacher 
therein. His contribution to that fine 
center of Inter-American legal studies 
is symbolized by this eloquent short 
essay on the role of independent 
scholarship in hemispheric relations. 
It is to be hoped that this new Institute 
Study series will be continued at the 
high level marked by this volume and 
that other equally distinguished vol- 
umes will come from these fine au- 
thors. Their reception throughout the 
hemisphere will do much to aid in the 
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betterment of our relations through an 
increase in understanding. 


—David S. Stern 
School of Law 
University of Miami 





The Growth and Culture 


of Latin America 


By Donald E. Worcester and 
Wendell G. Schaeffer 

Oxford University Press, N. Y. 
(English) 1956, 963 pages, $8.50 
Publication date—August 30 


In a century Latin America has un- 
dergone the transformation from a 
narrowly introverted region of politi- 
cal and economic spheres of influence 
to a highly respected group of inde- 
pendent nations having increasing in- 
fluence on the international political 
scene. 

To chart this historical pageant the 
authors, who have had extensive per- 
sonal contacts with Latin America, 
guide the reader through four and 
one-half centuries of interestingly 
written interpretations of indigenous 
Indian civilizations, the early discov- 
eries, colonialism, the struggle for in- 
dependence and the rise of “indigen- 
ous nationalism.” In order to cover 
adequately the full sweep from indi- 
genous Indians to indigenous nation- 
hood, a selective approach to the dis- 
proportionately available materials has 
been employed. Fundamental forces 
characterizing broad cultural regions 
are emphasized rather than detailed 
descriptions of individual national en- 
tities. Chronological periods are based 
on internal developments instead of 
external forces. In this manner the 
growth and development of a region 
on which the United States is becom- 
ing increasingly dependent economic- 
ally is squeezed within the confines of 
one manageable volume. Yet no im- 
portant phase of Latin American his- 
tory is overly simplified or neglected. 
Many accounts tend to emphasize the 
Conquest and, perhaps, the late 18th 
Century. The less spectacular interim 
period (17th Century), a time of 
emerging social, political and econom- 
ic institutions, is often brushed over 
too lightly. The fuller treatment Wor- 
cester and Schaeffer give this period 
is most commendable, despite the 
paucity of research on 17th Century 
affairs. Moreover, the erroneous in- 
terpretation of the winning of inde- 
pendence as representing a complete 













































































break with the colonial past, which 
many North Americans would like 
to believe, is more intelligently inter- 
preted as merely a separation from 
the mother country. 

The Growth and Development of 
Latin America is a welcome addition 


to the works of Schurz, Crow and 
Diffie in interpreting the full signifi- 
cance of the culture which has 
evolved among our southern neigh- 
bors. 


—Frank L. Keller 
Professor, 
Latin American Affairs 
Tulane University 
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WHAT PRICE POLITICS. Catapilco, a pin point on Chile's map, 
has produced its own version of Don Camillo, the two-fisted priest who guards 
his parishioners' political welfare as assiduously as their spiritual health. 
Early this year, when Padre Antonio Zamorano encouraged his flock to exer- 
cise their electoral rights instead of selling out to the landlords, they heeded 
his advice, nominated the good father as candidate to the township council. 
Despite a bishop's warning, Padre Zamorano decided to run, won handily 196 
to 8. With the election returns also came the result of the bishop's warning: 
Padre Zamorano was suspended. Catapilco lost a parish priest but gained an 
elected councilman. 


SONG OF THE SIRENS. Buenos Aires Peronistas, on the rebound 
since the September revolution ended their affair with Don Juan, are being 
lured by a new suitor armed with romantic Argentine tangos. Wooing behind 
the musical curtain is Argentina's Communist Party, which hopes to build the 
organization to 100,000 card-carrying members by the end of the year with 
the aid of its Red tangos. 


VOCAL PRESS. Chile's newest newspaper, LA REFORMA, which 
made its first appearance early in June, can snap its fingers at the world news- 
print shortage. Spoken rather than printed, LA REFORMA is completely broad- 
cast over Radio Nuevo Mundo of Santiago. With a daily one-hour airing, the 
oral journal is expected to build up a "'circulation" that will make it known the 
length of Chile's serpentine territory. 


NO HAMBURGER STANDS YET. Emerging from the tangled and 
treacherous Darien vegetation separating Panama and Colombia, an Inter- 
American Highway exploring team declared that the route just covered in a 14- 
day-canoe-and-foot trek offered less obstacles for the construction of a road 
than anticipated. Lest anyone, however, get ambitious ideas that the highway 
may push through to Colombia within months, the team cautiously warned that 
the area is still too little developed to offer immediate rewards for the burden- 
some cost of road construction, 


KING OF THE ROCKPILE. Incase anyone was forgetting or assum- 
ing differently, Argentina made clear that her policies re ownership of the Falk- 
land Islands remain steadfast. Through its embassy in Paris, the Argentine 
government informed UNESCO authorities that henceforth the publication WORLD 
COMMUNICATIONS would be banned in Argentina for having listed the bleak, 
rocky Falklands as a British possession. 
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